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A Voyage from Batavia to Bombay and 
Surat ; and mM 9 Abode in thoſe two Cities. 


* failed for Bombay and Surat on 
the 2d of Auguſt 1769; and left 
Milles iſles on the ſtarboard, and Honduras 
with its adjacent iſlands on our larboard ; 
and at the approach of night found we had 
cleared their ſeveral rocks. In the courſe of 
the night we doubled Bantam, and entered 
the ſtreights of the Sound, and upon the re- 
turn of day had left Towards-Peper conſi- 
For. l.. 4-8 derably 
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2 TRAVELS ROUND THE WORLD, 

derably behind us. Having ſtood ſouthward; 
in order to paſs between Princes Iſland 
and the coaſt of Java, where we took in 
freſh water, we. ſhaped our courſe W. 


and 8. W. till we reached the latitude of 


twelve degrees; and then ſtood W.; and 
the wind, which had continued invariably in 
the 8. and 8. S. W. as we approdched the 
meridian of the Maldive iſlands ſhifted into 
the E. and B. 8. E. 


Having paſſed between the iſlands of 


Amarante, which we could not diſtinguiſh, 


we immediately ſtood W. N. W. then 
N. W.; and having reached the latitude of 
fix degrees under the meridian of the iſland 
Bourbon, we ſtood towards the north. The 
wind had blown conſtantly from the E. and 
E. 8. E.; but here it began to die away, 
ant continued extremely light to the ſe- 
venth degree of northern latitude, where we 
had for ſeveral days calms and ſtorms alter- 
_. nately; after which the een 
the weſt. | 

Having been in exaly Grain nat 
previous to my arrival in the Philippine | 
1270 I was now, for the ſecond time, in thoſe 
| | „ regions 
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"— ſea where the winds are regulated 
by the ſeaſons ; and therefore ſhall take the 
liberty to-make neee this 
ſubject.  - . 
In the firſt Slice; I obſervedin ata; 
as well as in the South and Indian ſeas, 
that the wind blew inceſſantly from the 
eaſt when we were near the tropics; but 
that it varied from the direct point towards 
the north or ſouth, according to the preciſe 
latitude of the ſhip. I have likewiſe ob- 
ſerved in all countries whateyer, that when 
the ſky is ſerene the eaſt or caſterly winds 
are much more frequent than thoſe of the 
weſt ; that a north-weſt wind in a northern, 
and ſouth-weſt in a ſouthern latitude, are the 
attendants of fine weather; but the wind 
no ſooner ſhifts into the north-weſt under 
a ſouthern, or into the ſouth-weſt undet a 
northern latitude, than we are with equal 
probability to expect rain. That with a 
ſouth- eaſt wind in a northern, and north- 
eaſt in, a ſouthern latitude, we generally 
have rain; while the north-eaſt north, and 
- ſouth-eaſt ſouth of the line, are the ordinary 
forerunners of fair weather. 
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f 305 TRAVBLS ROUND. THE:WORLD, 
I obſerved in America, the Philippine 
illes, and I know the fame thing happens 
on the coaſt of India, whither J am bound, 
that during the rainy ſeaſon the wind blows 


_ conſtantly from the quarter of the welt. - 
This ſeaſon ſets in to all places between 


the tropics and the line, upon the ſun's 


approaching the zenith of their reſpective 
climates; thus the ſun having croſſed the 
equator in his progreſs northward, the 
rains begin to fall in all regions vifited by 
his vertical rays; while the correſponding 
parts of the globe ſouth of the line enter 
into their dry. ſeaſon... And in che fame 
manner when thoſe ſouthern climates. have 
their rain, the northern enjoy their fair wea- 
ther. This regular courſe, however, ob- 
ſerved by the rain and weſt winds, only 
extends to coaſts and mainlands, or to 
ſeas, which, by reaſon of their contiguity to 
theſe, ſhare in all the acciden ts of their na- 
ture and ſituation. _ | 
Between the tropics the eaſt or. trade 
| winds blow all. round the globe with no 
© other interruption than what is occaſioned 
Fats 1 | 2 | 


Ke 475 BY SEA Au LA ur. 5 f 
by vapours exhaled by the ſun's rays, when- 


he approaches the zenith of a particular 
climate ; and then the wind ſhifts its direc- 
tion from eaſt to weſt. In the Eaſt Indies 
theſe winds are known by the name of 


monſoons; in the Antilles and Iſle of 


France, by that of hivernage; and on the 
coaſts of America, Africa, China, and in the 
interior parts of the Arabian and Perſian 
ſeas, by that of the rainy ſeaſon. In ſhort, 
I have obſerved, that commonly in all high 
latitudes continued rains are 9 
with weſterly winds. _ 

The wind being now decidedly i in the 
weſt; we ſtood N. N. E. and afterwards 
N. E. till we came to the latitude of four- 
teen degrees. Here we kept the cap in 
the E. N. E. with the wind in the N. W.; 
and as we imagined we were now approach- 

ing the ſound, we hove the lead, and found 
ſeventy fathoms water on a ſandy bottom. 
Having ſhaped our courſe towards the · caſt, 
we quickly diſcovered land, which we found 
1 to be the mountains of Baſſein, and ſoon 
came in view of Carangear and the iſle of 
e and. as we had thirty fathomms. 
1 | B 3 water 
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6 TRAVELS ROUND THE WoRLD, 

water we ſtood direQty for the point of 
Malabar. Night came on, and we conti- 
nued to purſue the ſame courſe till eleven, 
when the water ſhallowing to twelve fa- 
thoms, with the wind at N. W. we kept 
as cloſe as poſſible to the W. 8. W. We 
ſtood in the ſame dangerous direction tili 
near five in the morning, which to ſuch as 
are acquainted with the ſituation will ap- 
pear a great deal too long. Having been 
carried by a rapid current greatly towards 
the ſouth, at break of day we found our- 
ſelves immediately under Chaoul. This is a 
round hill fituated on the mainland, bear- 
ing ſouth from the entrance of Bombay, 
and conſequently v we had fallen conſiderably 
to leeward. We attempted to recover the 
advantage we had loſt by tacking; but the 
wind, which blew conſtantly from the N. 
W. and W. N. W. having freſhened, we 
were driven about for the ſpace of two days. 
| Findin g we. had proviſions only for three 


more, it was propoſed to put into a ſort of 


harbour named Ra japour, ſituated in a bay of 

the mainland; but beſides that it might be 

particularly c critical at * as the period 
| of 
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of the weſt winds was drawing to a cloſe, 
FE 
ee eee e, lay in 
proviſions at Goa; but as the weſt wind 
eee found that if we em · 
braced this reſolution we ſhould be under 
the neceſſity of croſſing the line once more, 
in order to get the wind for Bombay; a cir- 
cumſtance which would tend greatly to 
protra the length of our voyage. In the 
mean time the wind ſhifted to the ſouth- 
weſt, and blew very freſh; when preſſing 
a little towards the north, in five days 
it became calm, and the wind ſhifting + 
from the 8. E. to the W. N. W. we again 
came in view of Chaoul and Carangear: 
and in a ſhort time faw the light-houſe and 
white rounds of Old Women Iſland. Theſe 
white rounds are buildings erected with 
arcades, and in a circular form, for the pur- 
poſe of beacons, and appear like ſo many 
large pigeon-houſes which have been lately 
white-waſhed. They ſtand on a low ſtrip of 
land, which ſtretches ſouth from the iſle of 


6 TRAVELS ROUND THE WORLD, 
Old Women Iſland. On the iſland of 
Bombay are beacons of a ſimilar +kind; 
wWuhilſt one of the city churches, and the 
little town of Maheim, are of the ſame uſe 
to the mariner. Maheim lies N. W. of 
the iſland, and varies in its appearance by 
reaſon of ſome very tall trees, which ſerve 
to point it out to our notice. 

At the diſtance of three leagues fouth- 
weſt from the iſland Bombay, we had fifteen | 
fathoms water; and having taken a pilot on 
board, we failed eaſtward, in order to double 
areef of rocks at the point of Old Women 
Iſland, which ſtretch in two branches 
-ſauth-caſt and ſouth-weſt. a league into the 
ſea. In paſſing theſe rocks we kept at a 
league and a half's diſtance from the ſhore, 
but then veered round, putting the cap in 
the N. E. and afterwards in the N. N. E. 
being at the ſame time extremely careful 
not to approach the coaſt af Bombay nearer 
than ſeven fathoms water. We left the 
rocks Sunquen and Droven on aur ſtar- 
board, both of which are within the point 
at the light-hoaſe of Old Women Iſland. 
mm hat of a pak is the outermoſt, and far- 
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I SEA AND LAND. ' 9 
| theſt advanced into the ſea, and conſe- 
| quently the moſt dangerous to navigation; 
it lies in a direct line with the north baſ- 
tion of the fort, and the-houſe Maſſagon. 
This building is kept in repair, and white- 
waſhed from time to time, for the purpoſe 
of a beacon 3 and may be diſtinguiſhed by 


its ſquare form, and its being fituated on 


an eminence N. E. from the city of 
Bombay. The rock Droven is near land, 
and in the direction of a wood of cocoa- 
trees on Old. Women Iſland, and à tall 


wood of cocoa- trees ſhould be made to 
bppen a little in the weſt, I mean ſhift their 


poſition a little weſt of the above-mentioned 
cocoa-trunk, which is kept ſtanding for 
this purpoſe alone. It was impoſſible for 
us to diſcover this rock without ſailing 


too near the ſhore; and therefore ſteering N. 


and N. and a quarter N. E. we leſt a little 


iſland named Croſs on our left, at a very . 


ſmall: diſtance. As ſoon. as we got into 


the road, we coaſted the land Bombay at 
the diſtance of a ſtone's caſt fromthe beach. * 


J have only one word more, in the way of 
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caution to the pilot in approaching this 
ſhore, and that is, to be on his guard 
againſt another rock, called Middle- Ground, 
which is fituated E. and a quarter 8. E. | 
8 at the diſtance of a ſhort league from the 
church of Bombay. The ſhips come to 


. weed ee ee eee 


proach vn a Heng ciftane in rer 
5 eee from ak 
he of !Bambay.coly by u werf of -rooks, 
which are-never wholly under water, except 
during the high tides; and even then, 
though the iſland is on a level with the 
farſace of the water, ſtill it is extremely dif- 


freult of acceſs, from the dangerous rocks 


With which it is ſurrounded, The com- 
munication between Old Women Iſland 
and Bombay lies entirely under the eye 
of a battery. We now began to obſerve 
che glacis of the city, whoſe walls border 
on the ſea, and at the fame time a couple 
l batteries placed in the front of the glacis. 


# The: top of the ditch, beſides being under 
r ö 
Gn. 5 POO 
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| BY. A AND LAND. © ir 
pirtielithy intended for its defence. The 
cannon of this baſtion and its curtine, as 
well as . thoſe: of the oppoiits baſtion, with 
a double battery, by which the former are 
| flanked, are all meant for the HUGE * 
| There is a creek occabiodullly uſed as 4 
harbour, on the confines of which ſtand an 
arſenal, dry docks, and houſes: for the ac- 
commodation of the company's ſervants. 
The city wall, interrupted by the principal 
harbour, re-appears at this little creek, and 
extends all the way to a fort which was 
erected by the Portugueſe. This city, 
though well fortified on the fide of the ſea, 
is in but an indifferent Rate of defence to- 
wards the land, being only incloſed by a 
plain wall mounted with a number of pi- 
tiful little baſtions. It is ſurrounded how- 
ever by a very deep ditch, and a glacis, which, 
is kept in excellent Tepair, befides that 
ſeveral of the gates have the additional ad- 
vantage of half-moons. There is in its 
yicinityan eminence named Hongary, which 
appears to me to be of the greateſt import- 
ance to the ſecurity of Bombay. = 
| 7 „ 
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The city of Bombay, though conſiderably: 
populous, and containing a number of hand- 
ſome houſes, is for the greateſt part ill built 
and very irregular. The principal ſuburbs 
are Hongary and Palmeyra, the laſt of 
which is crouded with Indians, and oy far 
the moſt pleaſant, | 

The iſland is in general extremely narrow, 
958 exceeding in ſome places half a league; ; 
but fpreads out to a conſiderable extent in 
the quarter of Maheim. It is extremely 
ſteep,” ſurrounded. with rocks conſiſting of 
. gravel combined with a little earth, and is 
every where difficult of acceſs, not except - 

ing even the bay, particularly at low water. 
The inland country, though not very high; 
is for tho moſt part of an uneven and rug- 
ged ſurface. But the excellent accommoda- 
tion it affords to ſhipping rendering it the 
firſt harbour on the mainland of India, and 
not the advantages of its ſoil; was the great 
inducement to ſettle on this iſland. It 
is a ſtrong hold of infinite importance 
to the Engliſh, and indeed may be con- 
ſidered. as the _ of that extenſive do- 
minion 


ws 
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FE Re to al 
in this part of the world. We 


The ſterility - of its ſoil nds Wing 15 
at Bombay difficult and expenſive; the 


Engliſh, however, are ſupplied in proviſions 
by the Marrattas of Salſet, Baſſein, and 


other parts of the mainland. The late ex- 


tenſion of the Engliſh boundaries in thoſe 


regions has greatly enhanced the value, as 
well as added to the n of this ſettle- 


ment. 


l I ds: 


paſſage from Batavia having now accom 


pliſhed her buſineſs at this port, I reſolved 


to be her paſſenger to Surat; and ac- 
cordingly we weighed, and got under ſail 
the a th of September. The wind blowing 
almoſt fair into the mouth of the harbour, 

we were obliged to tack ; and on this oc+ 
caſion two reefs of rocks, which extend 
conſiderably into the ſea, and which are 
named Carangear's Feet, and the Rock of 
_ Chaoul, from certain hills in their vicinity, 


gave us much uneaſineſs. Chaoul is a large | 
high hill, nearly of a circular form, and 


is ſituated on the mainland ſouth from 
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Bombay. Carangear is likewiſe a pret= 
ty high hill, ſtanding on a little iſland 
bay. It riſes in the form of two pyramidal 
ſections, which preſent dhe eliptic curve; 
and are diſtinguiſhed from each Un oo 
the Great and Little Carangear. | 
. - Having doubled the rocky points a of Old 
Women Iſland, we ſhaped a N. N. W. 
eourſe, in twelve fathoms water. Here the 
land breeze, which came from the 8. E. 
was very inconſiderable, while that from 
the N. W. and conſequently againſt us; 
was much. more powerful. But in ſhort, 
after being carried greatly towards the 
fouth, and much retarded by currents, tides; 
and-winds, we came, on the eighth day, 
in view of Cape St. John, which forms the 
entrance to the gulph of Cambaia. The 
fituation of this gulph may be aſcertained 
by the peak of St. John, which is only a 
little to the ſouth of it, and which ſprings 
from a deficiency in the mountain in the 
ſhape of à needle. Next day we doubled 
the cape; but at the diſtance of four leagues, 
in order to avoid the rocks in its vicinity. 


We 
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"io fathoms water, carefully avoiding 
thoſe of twelve on the fide of the main, as 
they border on a reef of dangerous rocks, 
which ſtreteh up the middle of the gulph. 
We ſteered acroſs a curvature, formed by 
a ſweep of the Marratta and Damum coaſts, 
and on the 6th of September: we ſaw the 
ſhipping which lay at ancher in the har- 
bour of Surat. Next day we entered the 
toad, and came to our moorings in ten fa- 
| thoms water, on 2 bottom of clay. This is 
_ very large and beautiful road, but expoſed | 
ee ee PE EEE 
from land. 155 
| In the preſent ſeaſon, the a 
much leſs violence than either at Bombay 
or in the gulph; but during the rainy 
months, beſides that the adjacent grounds 
are completely overflowed, it is impoſlible 
to lie at anchor in the road, on account of a 
ſtrong current, the inundations of the river, 
and the very high winds that {et in from 
the occan. The moſt convenient ſtation 
for ſhipping is at a village ſituated on the 
6 


from 


16 TRAVELS ROUND THE WORLD; 
from the point of the firſt bank of the river; 
The city of Surat ſtands on the left, about 
five leagues from the mouth of the river. 
In the dry ſeaſon it is only navigable ſo 
high up to ſmall veſſels of three hundred 
tons; but in the rainy months the largeſt 
ſhips of the road fail up and winter at 
Surat. As ſoon as we dropped anchor I 
ſet out for the capital; and the caſtle, which 
ſtands on the border of the river; and withii 
the bounds of the city, was the firſt object 
of my attention, a piece of fortification; 
which though irregular, and executed in a 
ſtyle very different from the European taſte;. 
is not without merit. It conſiſts in a num- 
ber of ſemicircular towers, mutually flanking 
each other, and commanding the city and 
river. The adjacent grounds to a con- 
ſiderable extent are free from all incum- 
brances; but the main building, originally 
well conſtructed, is very old, and in want of 
many repairs, eſpecially on the ſide of the 

river. The Britiſh and Mooriſh flags are 
equally diſplayed: from a | baſtion of the 
caſtle; but, though the Engliſh troops have 
only poſſeſſion of certain gates and a ſingle 

1 . 
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ballen, eee eee, 
country is known to reſide in them. The 


remaining gates are occupied by the forces 


of the Nabob, who however, like all other 
Indian princes in their alliance, is allowed 
the exerciſe of his prerogatives only' in mat- 
ters of little moment. 


Two gates in the exterior wall (or pro- 


pe Surat *conſiſts- of two cities, the one 


erected in the boſom of the other) are in the 
hands of the Marrattas of Guzurat, who 
receive a kind of tribute from the inhabi- 
tants when they are in Spe to 1 
it by fore. 
Thi prodigious. extent of ts city, its 
_ vaſt population, the immenſe wealth of 
ſome, and the affluent or eaſy condition 
of the people in general, che numerous 
. carriages, a moſt extenſive commerce, the 
many beautiful houſes in the Mooriſh 


taſte," the cheapneſs and abundance' of all 


the neceſſaries of life; every object, in ſhort, 


Within the walls of Surat, tends to impreſs 


the mind of « ſtranger with ideas of "ity 

| 2 'reſources and importance. 
During my ſhort reſidence here, I faw 

ver. l. . the 
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the Nabob make his appearance in public, 
His highneſs was eſcorted by three thou- 
ſand regular troops, beſides an equal num 

her of men on foot, on horſeback, or in pa- 
lanquins x 4 proceſſion; well calculated to 
give ſome idea of Aſiatic pomp. and mag- 
nificence, In his train was a band of 
muſic, remarkable only for its noiſe, a 
number of camels, and four alephanty 
richly capariſoned, _ _ 

But what I admiced mo is the indu£- 
trious character of both male and female 
among the Gentoo Indians. Beſides a few 
of the Banians, who attach themſelves to 
the purſuits of commerce, the Gentoos of 
the inferior caſts. perform all the drudgery 
and ſevere labour of the country. Some of 
theſe caſts, werdenden ape beljevers 3 in the 
ancient Metempſychoſis, 

There is here a race of people LES — 
flaps; or. Guebres, who ſtill retain ſome re · 
mains of the law of Zoroaſter, and who 
adore the Divinity unqer the ſymbol! of 
fe. They are emineatly, diſtinguiſhed by 
their works, of charity, having erected hoſ- 
e ane 474 | 
diſcaſed, 
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ef the inferior animals. 
Aa things re #lete of de vag of 
pemitential Oentoos, which may ſeem fome- 

what Hefte. Tfen att We amotg 
thei, Twas affured, who pats their Hves with 


oneanm ffrerchred in the air; others, without 


ever treading the ground, make the tour of 
4 Kagdbttt by crawfing on their bellies ; 
while a third fort mam pinned to the 
pot whereon they have been accidentally 
pet and, were no charitably diſpoſed! per- 


| fort to interpoſe ani "draw them afide, ra- 
Ae poſt they would fuffer 


theriſelves to be cruſhed to death by any 


. "re happened to be paſting on the 


road. 

One day I met with gh thoſe Vogts 
preaching near a pagoda, on the border of a 
lake, and at the ſame time doing penance, 


but of a nature which a ſenſe of decen- 
cy forbids me to mention. The whim of 


the moment induced him to follow me 
during my excurſion, nor was it by any 


means in my power to get rid of him 


before we returned to the border of the 


C 2 lake 


Abeba u wet as for feng the deſtitate 
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tential Gentoo is held in high veneration 
among the people, who refuſe him nothing 
he aſks, and permit him to take, at his dif-. 
cretion, whatever he has occaſion for. In 
the houſe of a banian, whom Iwas going to 
wait upon, when I was followed by this 
Voguis, he ſeized; and carried off ſeveral 
Jirtle articles, without rü giving 
e ſmalleſt offenc e. 
All the inhabitants of the firſt Ati 
W and at leaſt one half of thoſe 
of inſerior condition, are followers of Ma- 
homet; next to them in number are the 
Gentoos; then the Perſians; while the Jews 
and Chriſtians, the laſt of whom do not. 


exceed five hundred N W e 
| ene 
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Aer from Surar to „ Tank str 1 | 


Return through the Country of the Mar- 
rattan, by the Province of Guzurat and 
Bala, * Abode i in various Flaces. ? 


EING e deſirous to obtain 
ſome knowledge of the Marratta 
tribes, I got myſelf dreſſed in the faſhion of 
that country ; and, having obtained a guide 
from the fame nation, fix days after my 
arrival I departed from Surat. In my pro- 
greſs through the country, I paſſed vil- 


| lages at regular ſtages of four leagues, and _ 
ſometimes at a ſhorter diſtance. In their 
vicinity are crops of Indian corn, ſome rice, 


vegetables, a ſpecies of grain from which 


A 


they are uſed to extract oil, and another, 
from the ſtalks of which they acquire 
materials for cordage. This country is 
much interſected with rivers, which ho-w- 
ever are very inconſiderable, except in tho 
rainy ſeaſon. After a journey of ten leagues 

BE 3 0008 
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I came to a ſmall town called Nauſary, but 
containing a very conſiderable cotton ma- 
nufactory. It has a fort, which belongs to 
the Marrattas, and is ſurrounded with pa- 
godas, gardens, and beautiful flower · plots. 
The unuſual familiarity, common in this 
country, among all the different tribes. of 
animals. which ſport before us with the 
moſt careleſs. indifference, is not a little 
ſurpriſing to a ſtranger. The birds of the 
air, undiſmayed by our approach, perch 
upon the trees and fwarm among the 

branches, as if they conceived man to be of 
nature equally quiet and inoffenſive with 
themſelves; while the monkey and ſquirrel 
climb the wall, garabol on the houſe-yop, 
and leap with confidence and alacrity from 
one bough to another over our heads, Even 
the more formidable quadrupedes ſeem to 
have loſt their natural ferocity in the ſame 
harmleſs diſpoſitions ; and hence the appre» 
benſions commonly occaſioned by the prox- 
imity of ſuch neighbours, no longer dif- 
quiet the minds of the natives. Happy 
e and innocent manners, 
| "i 
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whence have ariſen peace and protection 
to all the inferior animals! 
The people are divided into different 
calls, the loweſt of which are permitted by 
their rules to eat fleſh on particular occa- 


lions; thoſe of an intermediate order eat 
fiſh, fruit, and v. es only; while the 


Banian and Bramin, who belong to the 
| higheſt caſt, live on nothing but the pro- 
duce of the ſoil, in which however milk and 
butter are included. Finding myſelf much 
fatigued, upon my arrival at Nauſary, by my 
late journey on foot, J hired an ox, the 
only animal uſed for the ſaddle in this coun- 
try, and continued my travels to Gondivy. 

Having fat down to dine, I was a good deal 
ſurpriſed to obſerve leaves ſpread on the 
table inſtead of plates, which, upon finiſh- 
ing my meal, I was obliged to throw away 
with my own hands. I was at the ſame 
time preſented with a leaf- goblet, which, 
after being uſed, was diſpoſed of in like man- 
ner. Tt is faid that a ſtrict Gentoo would ra- 


ther ſubrhitto martyrdom than defile the pu- 


rity of his perſon, by coming in contact with 
that part of the cup which has been at the 
C 4 mouth 


. * 
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mouth of amanofadifferqgtcaſt, The Moor, 


te Gentoo, the Perſian, and Chriſtian, all ob- 


ſerve the ſame extreme delicacy in regard to 
each other. In the town of Gondivy; a very 
; conſiderable. proportion of the inhabitants 
are Perſians, and of the ſame ſect with thoſe 
TI'faw, at Surat. The Perſians, or Gue- 
bres as they are ſometimes called, are a 
people deſcended from the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Perſia, who, upon being expatriat- 
ed by their conqueror on account of their I 
religion, migrated hither, and their poſte- 
rity are now ſcattered all over. this coun- 
CS SHONE y ̃ ß 
Having proceeded eight leagues further, 
in a country. fit only for paſture, and in 
many places in the moſt, deſolate ſtate, I 
arrived at Gondivy in Pardy, a ſmall town, 
which forms the domains of a little ſo- 
vereign prince. Next day I reached De- 
mum or Damum; but, as I had no incli- 
nation to ſee the governor, whom I ought 
to have waited upon, I went on without 
ſtopping, and came to ſleep a quarter. of 
a league diſtance, in a little town compoſed 
of Gentoos and a few. Chriſtians, . They 


WW 
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nie ſubjects of the Portugueſe, who poſs 
ſeſs a {mall territory, and about four leagues 
of this coaſt, comprehending five or ix 
villages, on a dry and inhoſpitable ſoil. 
This people are ſo poor and neceſſitous, 
that I have ſeen Chriſtians themſelves ob- 
liged, for ſubfiſtence, to enter as labourers 
into the ſervice of the Marrattas ; a ſtate 
of indigence, however, which has hitherto 
been unable either to ſubdue their arro- 
gance or ſtimulate their induſtry. Thus far 
on my way from Surat, I had not met with 
a ſingle Chriſtian ; here, however, I diſco- 
vered my hoſt to be a man of the ſame reli- 
gious perſuaſion with myſelf. In the courſe 
of the next day, I paſſed very handſome 
villages belonging to the Marrattas of Nar- : | 
guoil and Barauly ; and the day following, | ii 
after being a week upon the road, I arrived | ] 
at the village of Danou, the miniſter ot Wu 
which, an Indian Portugueſe, 1 made it m4 
buſineſs to wait upon. | 
This diſtrict of Damum was Coins 
| pid and poſſeſſed by the Portugueſe, . 
and only paſſed within theſe thirty years = 
A 1 


granting 1 
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the Chriſtians have become frequent in 
every part of the country. In-this village 
is a church, a paſtor, and a very conſi- 
derable body of Chriſtians. I was invited 
to a marriage in the neighbourhood, at 
which the Marrattas, and even the Bra- 
mins, who were led by curioſity to attend 
this feſtival, ſome at the ceremony of the 
church; others at the fubſequent diverſions; 
conducted themſelves with ſuch decency of 
behaviour, as. in fimilar ſituations we but 
rarely meet with among Chriſtians, parti- 
_ culaly where they find themſelves lords of 
the country. Religious proceſſions, the 
ceremony of burial, the uſe of the crofs on 
the highways, and in general all the rites 
of Chriſtian worſhip, ate exerciſed here 
with equal freedom as in the Wonne of 


France. | 

e e ee ; 
ſexes, particularly that of the women, con- 
firms me in the opinion I early formed of 


their active and induftrious . diſpoſitions. 
 *Fhere are however among the natives 
ſome who affect to be Portugueſe, but who | 
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have attached themſelves to the religion 
and -fociety of the Portugueſe from no 
other motive than that of having it more 
eaſily in their power to paſs their lives in va» | 
nity and idleneſs ; an abuſe, however, pro- 
| bably proceeding from that miſerable exam- 
ple of the Chriſtian life, which the convicts 
of the parent country, whom it has been 
uſual. to tranſport hither for their crimes, 
offer to the imitation of the natives. The 
Gentoos are ſociable, humane, and hof- 
pitable; and, during my reſidence in their 
country, I never had occaſion to obſerve a 
ſingle inſtance of violence or diſpute. They 
rear numerous herds of cattle ; but ſuch is 


their veneration for theſe animals, on ace | 


count of their ufeful and patient fervices to 
man, that. to kill or even maim one of them 
is deemed a capital offence. | 

Among their innumerable pagodas I ſaw 


various kinds of - beaſts, trees, and even 
ſtones, The moſt groteſque and extrava- 
gant of theſe figures are emblematical re- 
preſentations of the Divinity; while their 
other idols, of every denomination, are of 

383 x 
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Inferior order, andonly intitled to their ado- 
ration as they are the repteſentatives and mo 
nitors of particular favours they have received, 
from time to time, from the beneficence of 
the Deity. Like the Perſians and Muſſulmen, 
they make frequent uſe of water for the 
purification of their bodies; but of ſuch 
only as is contained in particular lakes; 
one of them I ſaw. between Baſſan and 
Agaſſan, on the borders of which ſtand 
a number of very fine pagodas. I was 
aſſured by a Bramin, with whom I had 
the pleaſure to make an acquaintance in 
my peregrinations through this country, 
that he worſhipped one God only; who, af- 
ter having cleared the world of giants and 
malefactors, had aſcended into heaven. 1 
am far from being inclined to charge this 
people with idolatry in the vulgar and li- 
teral ſenſe of that word; indeed in ſtrict 
language I can ſcarce ſuppoſe: there is one 
real idolater on the face of the earth; for, 
although the Divine eſſence is often adored 
under ſome material form by which he is 
meant to be repreſented, ſtill I am per- 
muaded there is no race of men, how barba- 
. N rous 
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wou ſoever, who worſhip an ol on; its 
_ « own-Aaccount, diſtinctly from its great ori- 
ginal. I once entered into conyerſation 
with a Bramin, i in a Chriſtian church, while 
de prieſt was adminiſtering che ſacrament 

of baptiſm. to an infant, and was at pains to 


explain to him the duties and obligations 


. which, I conceived to be implied in that 
rite. Having liſtened with attention, he 
ſeemed much pleaſed with the lame ac- 
count I was able to give of them, and con- 


cluded his reply by obſerving, that the great 


objects of both our Gy ee to 
him to be the ſame. 


During the ſhort. Foal 1 paſſed. in his: 
village, a little fleet of their ſhips of war, 
about the ſize of our tartan, entered the 
river. They are called Galvertes, and made 
| 10 -carty four and ſometimes fix cannon. 
Their chief employment is to ſcour the 
coaſts of a race of pirates named Chamchas, 
who iflue from the bottom of the gulph of 
Guxurat, and commit depredations upon 


ſuch trading veſſels as ee 00 kr. 


priſe in thoſe ſeas. 


on the z2th of November, 1 


ö 
i 
i 
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fumed my journey, I paſſed Trapore, a ci 
of ſome extent, populous, and defended by 
4 fort. My next ſtage was Maheim, a large 
town, inhabited chiefly by Bramims; and the 
day following I came to Agaffan, - where T 
kved with a Frenchman, who had the com- 
mand of thirty Europeans, in the ſerviee of 
x Rajah or Marratta prince, at Bardude, in 
_ the province of Guzurat. The Rajah of 
this province refides at Puna or Poney, a 
large city, fituated in the interior parts of 
the country, and n your 

erful of thoſe princes. 
Agaſſan ſtands at the W of five 
Ieagues from another confiderable- town, 
named Baflan, which having the advantages 
of a good road and excellent river, fits out 
ſhips for the 1 ad of trading along tlie 
coaſt of Arabia. The ſea-coaſt is very 
ſttrongly fortified, while the- country from 
Ttapore is extremely populous; and enli- 
vened with frequent and beautiful gardens. 
Beſides plenty of Herbs and vegetables; the 
inhabitants cultivate the ſugar- cane, cocon; 
and fig-trees. And in the whole way from 
Baſſan to ä the traveller · ſrarte metts 
with 


a 
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hs a ſingle rood of -waſte or a- 
ground. The rich verdure, however, and 
vegetation of their gardens are, in a great 
degree, owing to the common uſe of wheel- 
wells, which are made to water the ſoil, by 
means of buffaloes; but in the more cen- 
tral diſtricts, and even along the coaſt from 
dry during the fix months of fair weather. 
In the rainy ſeaſon, on the contrary, it. is 
wholly under water ; and then there ſprings 
up an amazing quantity. of graſs, which, 
as the ground is either too moiſt or too 
dry to give birth to a fingle ſhrub, gives 
the face of the country the appearance. of 
one continued; meadow. 'Fhe moſt com- 
mon tree, in the environs of Surat, is the 
wild date, as is a ſpecies of wild palm in the 
more inland country. The chief advan- 
tage the natiyes derive from theſe trees 
tomed either to drink in its natural ſtate, or 
to manufacture into a kind of brandy. The 
wood and leaves are likewiſe of uſe in 
the oonſtruction of their houſes. Indian 
corn. is the 8 in the: quarter 

of 
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of Surat, and rice in the parts which are 
Atuated more to the ſouth. The natives 


diſcover {kill- as well as induſtry in the 
cultivation of their farms; As ſoon as the 
annual floods have withdrawn, the graſs, 
which has in that interval grown up, hav- 
ing boen collected in heaps, is burned, and 
the aſhes are employed as manure for the 
purpoſe of enriching their rice fields; The 
erops of rice and corn are raiſed” by very 
different methods. The Indian farmer, 
having ſowed his rice in a place well pre- 
pared and manured for the purpoſe, at a 

certain period of its growth tranſplants it 
into a new field, where it remains till it 
comes to maturity, and is cut down. 

The extreme ſcarcity of water, Which 
Feral here conſtantly for the ſpace of ſix 
months in the year, ſerves to exerciſe the 
humanity and beneficence of certain pious 


and well-diſpoſed perſons. Hence. thoſe 
deep wells, which have been dug and con- 
| ſtructed at a great expente, with the con- 
venience of ſtairs reaching to the edge of 
the water; while a fund is allotted for the 
en occaſional re- 


<A Pairt, 
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pairs, of maintaining a number of water- 
men, and of furniſhing ſuch utenſils as are 
neceſſary for drawing water and giving 
drink to the cattle, | 

In other places it has been fant expe· 
dient to conſtruct large and capacious ponds, 
which ſerve to collect water during the 
rains, and to preſerve it for public uſe in the 
courſe of the dry ſeaſon. Such are the di- 
menſions of many of thoſe vaſt reſervoirs, 


that the water is neither unwholeſome nor 


unpalatable; and is in a particular manner 
the areſource of the natives who live at a 
diſtance from rivers. 

The moſt common animals in this 
country are tigers, monkies, and wild dogs, 
which are ſmaller in ſize than thoſe of 
America. Of the feathered tribes, I faw 
the turtle-dove, ſome peacocks, numbers of 
parroquets, one or two ſpecies of fmall birds, 
and crows in vaſt flocks, and ſo tame that 
they uſed to attack the diſhes upon the table. 
The other native animals of eaſtern coun- 
tries deſcend but ſeldom from the moun- 
tains, preferring, under the ſhelter of their 

Vor. II. „„ woods, 
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woods, a cooler and freer air than is to he 
: found in the plain. 

The houſes in the country are but ſimple 
cottages, in ſome places conſtructed with 
bamboo, in others with the palm- tree, and 

thatched with leaves or hay. The wall 
conſiſts of wattled work of oſiers and bull- 
ruſhes plaiſtered over with mud. The 
town houſes, however, are extremely dif- 
ferent, many .of which have a noble effect. 
In general they are only of two ſtories ; 
but each floor conſiſts, if I may uſe the 
expreſſion, of three amphitheatrical gra- 
dations, upon the higheſt of which, and 
in the oppoſite corners, are two apart- 
ments, intended to contain the moſt valu- 
able family effects. The front of the build- 
ing is ſupported on the inſide with a certain 
number af pillars, and open to the day; 
whilſt the outer wall is ſurrounded by a 
kind of gallery, which embraces the other 
three ſides of the houſe. The area of the 
firſt gradation is laid with fine tapeſtry, 
and here the family is accuſtomed to receive 
and entertain their friends; it ſupports 
Lkemifo a large baſon, which is filled with 


water 
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water by means of a wheel- well, the ma- 
öden in t fen Gary, 


The buffalo employed to work the ma- 


chine turns the pivot, which is over his head, 
in his progreſs round the cireumference of 
the well. The floor is paved with a certain 
compoſition, conſiſting of a ſoft ſtone pound- 
ed and mixed with a ſpecies of plaifter 
made of oil and the whites of eggs. This 
cement, when properly prepared, becoming 
extremely ſolid and compact, acquires the 

appearance of a ſmooth ſtone of a fine var- 
niſh, and has a more beautiful effect than that 
of our beſt inlaid floors. On the top of the 
building is a flat roof or terrace coated with 
the ſame cement, which they name alga- 
md 72 BY, N 
The dreſs of the women is compoſed of 

a very long piece of painted callicoe, one half 
of which, after paſſing ſeveral times round 
the waiſt, is folded back and faſtened behind; 
the other half is thrown over the head, 
and falling down before, covers the arms 
and bolom, and is attached in folds to the 
girdle. ' In this manner one fimple gar- 
ment embraces the whole body; and even 
| | D 3 ſerves 
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| | ſerves for a veil to the face. In the country, 


however, they frequen tly gather together 
what covers the head, and let it fall upon 
ſhoulders, leaving the neck and boſom 
almoſt compleatly expoſed, and on theſe oc- 
caſions, as it conſiſts of a very fine kind of 
cloth, it aſſumes the air of a ſaſh; but 
when at other times they chooſe to fold 
up the lower part of the robe, paſſing the 
end of it between the legs, it acquires the 
appearance of drawers, which deſcend to 
the middle of the thigh. 
In town the men are uſually dreſſed in a 
long white robe, which has the appearance 
of a jacket ſewed to a kind of petticoat; 
but in the country they wear two long 
broad pieces of cloth, the one round their 
boins, the other over their ſhoulders, or 
perhaps only a ſort of band paſſed between 
their thighs. 

Rings ſeem to be a peculiar object of 
female ambition in every rank and condi- 
tion of life, and are uſed to adorn the 
toes as well as the fingers. A bracelet of 
glaſs tied round the wriſt, and of ſilver 


| —— the ankle, are 1 88 common; 
| and 


2% 1h 
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and beſides the ordinary ornaments of the 
ear, many of them wear a noſe- jewel, or 


ring paſſed through the ſeparation of the 


noſtrils. On the forehead is ſometimes a 


ſtar punctured in the fleſh; and the lower 
eye - laſhes are often painted black, in order 
to enhance the brilliancy of the pupil. 
The Gentoos ſeldom inter, but more fre- 
quently burn the bodies of their dead; a rite 
uſually performed on the border of a river, 


over which they afterwards ſcatter the 


aſhes of the deceaſed. A widow common- 
Iy mourns a year for the loſs of her huſband, 


and in this period devotes the firſt mo- 
ments after ſhe awakes in the morning to 


tears and lamentations. 


There are ſtill ladies, particularly in the 


higher caſts, who inſiſt upon their privilege 
of burning upon the funeral piles of their 
huſbands ; but on ſuch occaſions it is the 


bufineſs of the affiſtants to ſuffocate the un- 


happy victim, by pouring pails of oil over 


her face, before ſhe has been attacked by the 


flames. This religious attachment of the 
wife to the remains of her huſband is never- 
theleſs greatly on the decline. 
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On the 6th of December I proceeded by 
Baſſan to the iſland Salſet, which is ſepa- 
rated from the mainland by a branch of 
the ſea, in ſome places extremely narrow, 
and is only two leagues in breadth where I 
paſſed it. It is detached from the iſland of 
Bombay by another little arm of the ſea, 
which the Engliſh deſerters eafily fwim 
acroſs in their way to the Marratta forts of 
Varſova and Bandora. Salſet is eight 

Jeagues in breadth ; and being covered with 

the mango, and other fruit-trees, which 
bear abundance of little fragrant bloſſoms, 
is much more pleaſant than the mainland ; 
but its gardens are few, and the Ta not 
fertile. 

I dwelt nearly in the centre of the iſland, 
at a town named Pary, and only at a ſhort 
diſtance from Malart. - This laſt place is 

the reſidence of an Avaldor, deputy to the 
ſoubadar or governor of the province, 
who lives in a kind of fortreſs, called Tana, 
about five leagues diſtant. Pary is in the 
vicinity of a fountain and two reſervoirs, 
iſned with magnificent trees, and is 
: placed in a molt agreeable and rural fitua- 
tion, 
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tion. Here I made acquaintance” with 
ſeveral Bramins, from whom I received in 
many inſtances much kindneſs and' civility. 
The Marratta provinces are under the 
| ſupreme authority of Puna, but are ad- 
miniſtered by governors, who delegate their 
power to commandants within their reſpec- 
tive juriſdictions. It is the duty of the 
Avaldor or commandant to collect the 
taxes, and in general to execute the orders 
of the ſoubadar, by means, if neceſſary, of 
an armed force + Pe of a body of ſea- 
* 

Property in land is not transferable as in 
Europe, but remains veſted exeluſively in the 
ſovereign, who farms it to the peaſantry, and 
receives a rent in kind, which has continued 
fixed from time immemorial at a certain pro- 
portion of the crop. This rent paid to the 
ſtate is extremely moderate; and in order 
to encourage the induſtry of the colomby, 
or farmer, who forms a caſt by himſelf, he 
is allowed certain chiefs, whoſe buſineſs it 
is to protect him in all the rights of his 
order. Other public burdens are very in- 
conſiderable, not exceeding the annual ſum 
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of five livres a family. As a particular 
encouragement to gardening, whatever por- 
tion of ground the farmer chooſes to employ 
in this manner he poſſeſſes rent · free for the 
ſpace of ten years, at the expiration of 
which period he pays to the circar, that 
is government, a third part of the produce. 
The ſoubadar is a kind of farmer general, 
who becomes bound to the ſovereign in a 
certain ſum for all the taxes of the pro- 
vince, and then collects them from the 
peaſantry in the beſt manner he can. The 
farmer, however, is in little danger of being 
oppreſſed, on account of the power and 


conſequence of his chief, who is appointed 


by the ſtate expreſsly for his protection. 
The public repairs of the province of every 
deſcription, and the purveyance of the go- 
vernor's houſehold, are ſervices performed 


by the people of whatever religion or ſex 


for which, however, oy Os a ſmall 


gratuity, 
Towards the end of 3 I 770, after 


making a conſiderable ſtay on this iſland, | 


having learned that a ſhip belonging to 
the French Eaſt India company, called 


The 
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The Indian, anchored at Surat, 1 was de- 
ſirous to embrace this opportunity of writ- 


ing to my friends in Europe. Departing, 


therefore, from Salſet, I arrived in five days 
at Danou, whence it is eaſy to have letters 
conveyed to the city of Surat; and as I 
returned by Baſſan, I had a ſecond oppor- 
tunity of admiring the ſimple but civilized 
and well-regulated manners of the natives. 
In the genius of the inhabitants, however, 
there are certain ſhades of difference, chiefly 
ariſing from the variety of religious opi- 
nions tolerated and exerciſed in the coun- 
try. The Portugueſe, as I have already 
obſerved, are vain and indolent; the Ma- 
hometans, with all their ſimplicity, are 
haughty, and ever prone to conceive them- 


ſelves of a condition ſuperior to other men; 


the Perſians, or Guebres as they are ſome- 
times called, are an active and induſtrious 
people; while the Gentoos, and above all 
the Bramins, are of unaffected ſimple 
manners, gentle, regular, and temperate in 
the whole conduct of their lives. Although 
all public offices center in the caſt of the 
Bramins, thcy are peculiarly affable and 
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condeſcending ; inſoruuch that I am fa- 
tisfied they are ſtrangers to a phraſe ſuffi- 
ciently intelligible in the nations of Europe, 
F mean inſolence of office. The different 
chambers of adminiſtration, as well as 
the courts of juſtice, are open to the 
inſpection of the public; while thoſe who 
preſide over them are equally acceſſible to 
the pooreſt peaſant with men of the firſt 
diſtinction. Here the ſoubadar exerciſes 
all the functions of his office in perſon; 
and J have ſeen him, on different occaſions, 
with no other robe than a linen covering 
tied round his loins, ſeated with his legs 
acroſs on a carpet, writing on his knees, 
or liſtening with great attention and hu- 
manity to the various ſuits before him. It 
was difficult for me to aſſociate this aſtoniſh- 
ing ſimplicity and benignity of character 
with the authority and importance of a ſove- 
reign; or to connect in my mind the no- 
tion of an extenſive population, a highly 
cultivated country, a numerous army, forts, 
garriſons, circumſtances all expreſſive of a 
large, civilized, and opulent kingdom, with 
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the innocent and inoffenſive adminiſtration 
of its rulers. | 
Upon my firſt arrival at Salſet, the 
deputy ſoubadar, after receiving me in the 
beſt manner, took occaſion to obſerve, that 
as Europeans were men of a fiery and tur- 
bulent character, he would be glad to be 
informed who was to become ſurety for 
my good behaviour while I remained in the 
country. I anſwered, that in ordinary 
caſes, the maxims of our police required no 
other pledge of a man's obedience to the 
laws, than his perſon and property. He 
replied, that a ferocity of mind, peculiar 
to Europeans, and wholly incompati- 
ble with the mild genius of the natives, 
had obliged him to diſmiſs ſome of them 
from the country; but that to have re- 
courſe to their perſons or property was a 
proceſs which muſt be attended with too 
much trouble and inconvenience: The 
fact was, that a few determined Europeans, 
in a late inſtance, had put a large body of 
ſepoys to flight, and, elated by their ſucceſs, 
proceeded to take poſſeſſion of ſeveral vil- 
lages. Europeans are apt to entertain the 
8: | falſe 
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44 TRAVELS ROUND THE WORLD, 
falſe idea, that they never can do enough 
in ſupport of their national character for 
| bravery, and hence are ſometimes betrayed 
into the moſt unwarrantable exceſſes — 
while, ſtrange as it may ſeem, were theſe 
ferocious Europeans, ſo ſuperior to the 
Moors of India, to be placed in any pro- 
vince of the Ottoman empire, by ſome un-' 
accountable fatality we ſhould preſently find 
them the inferiors of the ſame poop: I 
mean the Moors of Turky. 

This gentle diſpoſition of the natives of 
India is probably owing in a great degree to 
temperance, and a total abſtinence fromanimal 
food. The common uſe of this diet, in the 
bulk of other nations in the world, has I 
believe exalted the natural tone of their 
paſſions; and J can account upon no other 
principle for the ſtrong harſh features of Muſ- 
ſulmen and Chriſtians, compared with the 
ſmall trait, and placid aſpect of the Gentoo. 
Whoever has not had an opportunity of 
making this compariſon, may find it dif- 
ficult to underſtand what is meant by this 
relative coarſeneſs of feature; but in the 
part of India where I now reſide it would 
be eaſy to illuſtrate it in many inſtances, 
| . by 
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by only placing together two natives of the 
ſame province. 

The manner of life led by a Bramin 
may, I have no doubt, contribute likewiſe to - 
the ſame effect. His reſidence in the 
neighbourhood, but ſeldom within the walls, 
of a great town, is placed in the midſt of 
extenſive gardens; and this, by the bye, 
is the true reaſon why the ſea-coaſt all the 
way from Trapore is bordered with garden- 
ground; and hence too the very populous 
ſtate of that part of the country; whilſt at 
Baſſan, a large and well-fortified city, 
I met only with military men, whoſe 
families were in the country. Now this 
retired and , half ſolitary life of the Bramin 
deprives him of none of the innocent plea- 
ſures of ſociety ; but it exempts him from 
a thouſand diſagreeable and painful in- 
cidents, unavoidable to thoſe who live 
within the gates of a city. The perpetual 
verdure of his retreat; the preſence of his 
trees and his flocks ; an intire freedom from 
the irkſome ceremony inſeparable from 
great ſocieties, whereby 'a man. often finds 
himſelf ham perl even in his own family; 
theſe, 


* 


( 
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theſe, in fine, and other circumſtances, all 
tending to lead man back to his firſt and 


natural ſtate, may account for that benign 
temper of mind, as well as for thoſe pecu- 
harities of feature, obſervable in the Bra- 


Their laws are the reſult of a truly meck 
and moral intellect, and! I am told are ex- 
cellently calculated to cheriſh and cultivate 
ſimilar diſpoſitions in the people. Profeſ- 
ſing myſelf, however, but little converſant 
in the Gentoo code, I ſhall mention only a 
very few of their political inſtitutions z— | 
Whoever refuſes to pay a tax impoſed by 


the authority of the public, is liable to be 


charged with a double rate, but is never 
on this account ſubjected to corporal pu- 
niſhment, that being reſerved for the vio- . 
lations of man's natural rights: murder and 
aſſaſſination are puniſhed with death; ſe- 
duction in either ſex with the forfeiture of 


liberty, and the loſs of one eye; robbery with 


the amputation of one hand, and perpetual 
flavery ;—theſe judicious laws renderit very 
feldom neceſſary for the magiſtrate to ex- 


act penalties of a ſanguinary nature. The 


principle 


* 
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principle of the political and moral regula - 
tions of the Bramins is to allure man to his 
native innocence and ſimplicity, to engage 
him to conform his actions to the firſt prin- 


ciples of his nature, and eſpecially to abſtain 


from whatever may have a tendency to ir- 
ritate or inflame his paſſions. This is the 
great object of the divine law; and ſhould 
the wiſdom of man try to accompliſh 
more, the experiment 'will unavoidably 
fail. I am likewiſe of opinion that the 
claſſing men in different caſts is an inſti- 
tution formed to produce the moſt pure 
and genuine manners. 


Many of the obſervations I made in the 


iſland Samar I found not only applicable 
to this country, but even illuſtrated and 
confirmed by the lives of the Bramins, 
men whom, except in matters of religious 
opinion, I was in all reſpects ambitious to 
imitate. Like my neighbour Bramin, my 


reſidence was in the midſt of a large and 
beautiful garden, in which my hours glid- 


ed ſmoothly on in one quiet and uniform 
tenor. Rice, fruit, and vegetables, gather- 
ed and dreſſed with my own hands, a diet 

to 
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to which my ſtomach had been long ac. 
cuſtomed, adminiſtered to my daily ſubſiſ- 
tence. My travels had given occaſion to 
an extreme heat of blood, an indiſpoſition 
I éwas at pains to remove by drinking rice- 
broth, which, properly dreſſed, is equally 
palatable with the fineſt milk. Two pie- 
ces of cotton cloth, the one a covering to 
my loins, and the other thrown over my 
ſhoulders, compoſed my ordinary dreſs. I 
allowed my beard to grow in imitation of the 
higheſt caſt, and like them generally walked 
abroad with my head uncovered and my 
feet bare. In fituations of any ceremony 
I appeared in my full dreſs, which con- 
ſiſted in a long white robe girt round the 
waiſt in the manner of the Marrattas SH and 
with a turban and fandals, in the Mooriſh 
faſhion. My time was employed chiefly in 
reading, walking, and cultivating my gar- 
den. A few goats and ſome poultry, 
which I found means to procure in the 
neighbourhood, contributed to my amuſe- 
ment; and I occaſionally made viſits in 
the adjacent villages. Agreeably to the 
manners of the country, I paſſed the night 
Ie on 
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un a mat of tceds, whoſe cool and tem- 
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| : perate effect afforded mie the moſt falu- 
taty and refreſhing repoſe: FENLLS 62-147 
.++/This courſe of life, which I. purſued 
with much ſatisfaction for a conſiderable 
time, was ſo analogous to the manners of 


the Gentoo, and ſo different from thoſe 
of an Eutopean, that it ſoon procured me 


the eredit and reputation of a moſt ſincere 
penitent. The Bramin, a8 well as the 


eye of veneration:, I mee de invited 
to all entertainments, and every body 
ſeemed ambitious of my acquaintance. I 
received preſents of the choiceſt- fruits 
from the neighbouring. gardens; and, in 
ſhort, came to be eſteemed a moſt devout 
man, who was employed in expiating his 
ſins by the rigorous auſterities of a new life. 
But, alas I my virtues were far from me- 
riting the high encomiums they received 
and I was in the painful and humilia- 
ting ſituation of a man who muſt hear 
hinſelf praiſed for certain good or great 
"— high: . We c conſcious 
; Yor. II. | E | "hd 
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I had the misfortune to be ſelsed with 
in this country, which is accompanied with 
large puſtules on the body and hands. 
loſs of four of my nails. At the end of 
twenty days, after having tried various re- 
medies in uſe among the people, finding 
myſelf ſtill greatly indiſpoſed, I ſet out for 
Surat, hoping to receive more benefit from 
tigue of the journey, change of air, and, 
above all, the advantage of fea-bathing, 
diſcharged my pimples; and I ele 
Wee e, debe g eee 
Five months fiad now elapſed ſince 1 
came to refide in the country, during 
which period I went frequently abroad, 
and made excurſions in all directions, with- 
civil reception I every where experienced 
From the inhabitants, I am inclined to im- 
von OE; ARE, ad- I 
rendered fabilar to mee to 
bra which was * accommo- 
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dated 0 the taſte of the natives. | The 
only language in which I could make my- 
ſelf underſtood was that of the Portugueſe, 
which, though ſomewhat in uſe in the 
country; is fur from being generally ſpo- 
ken; hence, on various occaſions, I was 
taken for a Hindoo. In all . fituationg 
however, I was equally the object of eon - 
fidence and hoſpitality. It is evident, the 
tremely rare, fince, in the courſe of fo 
many months, a fingle inſtance of either 
did not come within the compaſs of my 
| knowledge ; and though I was on different 
occaſions three or :four days from home, 
when, according; to the cuſtom; of the 
dountry, the door of my cottage was left 
open, I never had the ſlighteſt reaſon to 
ſuppoſe that a ſtranger * crofled ns 
nta meme ; 
In thoſe countries, 1 W ad 
Where: the people are nearly upon 2 foot- 
ing in point of property, the private rights 
of individuals are leaſt liable to be in- 
vaded ; for, by this means, à certain de- 


2 of evil propenſities, which grow 
as E 2 | out 
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RO EE arbitrary diſtinctions, and cincreafs 
in © violence/-with /| the unequal diftri+ 
| 8 e h eviilently preclu - 
= ded. e en e ee ene ic 
I was at Pardy the day af the carnival of 
the Gentoos who, on this occaſion run about 
ttthe ſtreets, duſted over in their faces and 

cloaths with poder of different colours. 
Dancing to every inſtrument of noiſe, and 

imparting to all b come in their Way the 
fame- ridiculous appearance with them · 
ſelves, ſeemed to be the chief objects of 
their amuſement. Next day I lodged at 


Nauſary, in the patdens of a rich Perſian, 


Letrected a magnificent tent in the midſt of 
à beautiful parterre, for the reception and 
entertainment of ſtrangers. On che en- 
ſuing day, being the igth Match, I ar- 
rived at nn EC the French 


| Fan funtlys 'and 


_ waited a whole month for the ſailing of a 

Mooriſh veſſel, which an eminent mer- 
ehant of Surat was equipping for the trade 
of Baſſora. By this means I had an oppor- 


tunity 


ai of obtaining a more perfect know- 
ledge of this harbour, by far the moſt con · 
_ Giderable in the poſſeſſion of the natives. 
The commerce of European nations in 
India was formerly confined to a few fac- 


tories: at this port; and I am of opinion, 
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* 


it would have been fortunate for both _ 


parties had there exiſted in convenient ſi . 
tuations on the Indian coaſt, other ſuch | 
conſiderable cities as Surat. The power 
of the Indian princes, In theſe circumſtan- 
ces, would have operated with more ef- 
fee, and might have checked that ſpirit 

of conqueſt in Europeans, which, partly 
owing to the calamities inſeparable from war, 


but chiefly to the ſad diminution it occa- N 


ſions in the induſtry of the people, mult al- 


ways prove diſaſtrous to the proper views of 


a trading company. The commerce of 
Canton has been uniformly carried on 
nearly upon the ſame terms with all na- 


tions whatever; and ſtill the Chineſe trade ? 


continues to maintain its ground in a man- 
ner advantageous: both to the native and 
| foreigner, @ fact | which 1 oonſider as an il- 


| 3 5 5 © : luſtration 


ET, 


.- 
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FV 


opinion. 


"Sqear nds'in a laige and ett plats, 8 


; with few trees, particularly on the left fide 
of the river, and commands a view of the 


oppoſite grounds, The ſtreets ate of con- 
fiderable breadth ; but aukwardly form- 


od, miſerably payed, and, from the vari, 
ous induſtry of a crouded population, ex- 


tremely inconvenient. The houſes are 
large and ſtrong buildings, in good taſte, 


and well ſuited to the climate; though with 


very little outwardly to recommend them. 
The public markets of every denomination. 


are well ſupplied with all the neceflaries 


and comforts of life. The incredible num- 
ber of ſlaves and ſepoys, it being compe- 


tent to every individual to have as many | 
armed men in his ſervice. as he can afford 
to pay; and the conſtant repair of 


and palanquing, impreſs the mind of a ſtran- 

ger with a high idea of the affluence of the 
people. The cahriole, but in the Mooriſh 

taſte, is as common at Surat as is that ve- 


hicle in the ſtreets of London or Paris; 
and, as it 4 drawn, by oxen trained to 80 


at 
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expeditious ; the pole and ſtraps of the 
carriage are of bamboo, and have all the 
elaſticity of our main -braces. The gardens 
are many and beautiful. 
s greatly frequented; and the ſhips built 
in their dock-yards are of a ſtrong and 
ſolid conſtruction, The trade of Surat, 
ſtill very extenſive, has, however, been 
much impaired by certain impolitic regu- 
lations introduced by the e at the 
inſtigation of the Engliſh, 
This being the great mart 7 the 3 im- 
menſe produce of one of the richeſt and 
. moſt extenſive parts of India, the quantity 
and variety of merchandize diſplayed in 
the ware houſes are aſtoniſhing to a ſtran- 
ger. Beſides the European factories, there 
. are here numbers of Moariſh, Perſian, and 
Gentoo merchants ; and, in order that the 
reader may have an idea of a merchant. of 
Surat, I ſhall juſt mention the proprietor 
of the ſhip on board of which I had taken 
a paſſage for Baſſora. His trade, it is pro- 
per to obſerve, had decreaſed to leſs than 


ee it had been formerly ; but 


2 8 he 


. * is equally convenient and 


The harbour 


pe 
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he was ſtill owner of ten large armed vef- 
ſels, which he lets out in freight to the 
Engliſh.” From his ſlaves he obtains agents 
and ſupercargoes for his factorles abroad. 
and ſometimes captains and officers 'for the 
veſſels" he equips and 'employs on his own. 


| account,” His ſhips, as well as his factory 


at Baſſora, diſplay his flag; and he poſ- 
ſeſſes in ſovereignty a conſiderable iſland in 
the Euphrates: ' His commercial opera- 
tions extend over the Whole Indian coaſt, 
from China to Baſſora. In his family are 
at leaſt a hundred ſlaves of ſome diſtinction, 
who have ſlaves under them. I faw hins 

on a day of unuſual ceremony, when he 

appeared mounted on an elephant, and; 
beſides a long train of dependants on foot, 
was attended by a numerous company of 
his own relations on horſeback, and in 
_ palanquins. Two hundred of his ſepoys 
led the van, while a large collection of mu- 
Heal inſtruments, braying intolerable di. 
ſonance, cloſed the 5 fear; a proceſſion + 
which, in my opinion, would have better 

ſuited" the emperor of N than a Bales 
iy callicoes at . | 


[ attended % 


* 
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. Trained the ir Abra«/ 
| kam's faorifice, or the Courbanbeyran, a 
folemnity/to which the extraordinary pomp 
of the Indian grandees in their attendance 
on the nabob to his moſque, the incredible 
number of troops, the bands of muſic, the 
ſplendour of equipages and robes, and the 
immenſe croud of ſpectators aſſembled from 
all quarters, gave peculiar grandeur and 
magnificence. His highneſs was eſcorted 
by five or ſix thouſand ſepoys, and a confi. 
derable train of artillery, whilſt between him 
and his mufti the Engliſh counſellors, with 
a body of the company's 3 took Wit 
tinguiſhed precedence. -| | 
- Here it is ſometimes difficult to 5 ig in 
which of theſe powers, the Engliſh, the 
Marrattas, or the nabob, the ſupreme au- 
* thority is yeſted ; hence, in the courſe of my 
travels, T have never met with ſuch numbers 
of armed men in any other city in the world. 
The Engliſh are in poſſeſſion of the caſtle 
and certain gates, the nabob is nominally 
maſter of the city, and the Marrattas, wha 
elaim a kind of tribute annually from the 
inhabitants, have two gates and a large 
pody of troops; but, from this aukward 
Colliſion 


gtandeurof which, ch 
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colliſion of diyided authority, there frequent 
ly ariſes much public violence and diforder, 
IL conclude theſe obſervations on Surat, the 
ina ſtile extreme · 
Hy different from all that I have ever ſeen of 
the ſame kind in Europe, contains, Os: 
ever, ſomething peculiarly eee | 
impoſing 0 on . ee Mrz 


? 5 - Sy 
3 


* 1 1711 35 . 
> 
1 fk 11 mY P. II. 11 4 r 
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8 from Surat to Baffora, Maſeate in 
Arabia Felix, Bender APD in ak 
* ny Abate at Baſfera, books 


N the 20th of April. we ſet fail for 
 Baſlora, in company with an armed 
Engliſh veſſel, which ſerved us for a pilot 
and convoy to the moyth of the , gulph, 
She was deſtined to ſcour the coaſts of the 
Sindys* and Chamchas, not of Marratta pi- 
rates, as is commonly ſuppoſed, The good 
government of the Marratta tribes, and par- 
ticularly their unremitting induſtry to re 
preſs the progreſs of piracy, in thoſe ſeas, 
by means of forts and cruizers, to which 
even the Portugueſe flag owes its protec- 
tion. ee it e improbable. * 
a | the 


59 
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Wi een who moleſt the "Malabar 
ON and who are generally called Mar 
rata pirates, actually belong to thoſe 
ſtates, It is" poſſible, indeed, that they 
deſcend from the ſouthern parts of the 
Marratta dominions; hut in this caſe, un- 
ment, they ſkulk under the flag of little 
diſaffected prone” who are r ng 
en thoſe coaſts. ; 

Being to touch at Maſtate, cls 
8. W. winds were” faſt approaching, and 
the direction of the current bore towards 
the coaſt of Sindys or Diu, we ſteered 
weſtward, land made land on a low and 


| ſandy ſhofe, 8. W. of the Reſulgat moun- 


| tains. We then coaſted northward, and 
dropped anchor at Maſcate, after a paſſage 
of thirteen days. Beſides a large and ex- 
cellent road, there is here a very good har- 
bour, in which we found four fathom and 

a half of water. The high” mountains of 
the' coaſt and adjacent iſlands, by which 
the harbour is formed, cover it from the 
winds, and protect it in all ſeaſons from the 
inconyenience of a rolling ſea, 8. W. from 
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the heights! of cape: Reſulgat, and on that 
is another port; but it is only frequented 


| by the Arabs, the Abyſſinians, and the 


trade of the Red Sea. Maſcate is with, | 

ont. the ſtreights of Ormus, and ;conſe- 
"quently in a moſt favourable. ſituation for 
trade." Hence it ſerves /as an emporium 
for the commerce of Indus, whoſe ſtreights 
are liable to be frequently rough and tem- 
peſtuous; as well as for that of the Perſian 


gulpb, whoſe navi igation is much more te- | 


ous and uncertain. _ ant af . 96 55 

fea. 

0 how, POOP an Indian moor, was 
2 man of good capacity; he ſettled with 


great facility the ſhip's courſe, but by rules 


different from ours, which I cannot prey 
tend to explain: he gave. his orders with 
much compoſure ang preciſion; and guid- 
ed the veſſel by charts, which he himſelf 
had drawn of the Chineſe gulph of Ben- 
gal and Perſia, Had the natural talents of 
this Moor been cultivated by the ſcience of 
mathematics, and had he poſſeſſed in a 
higher degree the enterpriae of a European 5 
| | 4 MN MV. 
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See am ſatlafied be would have 
36 wok the earlieſt Arpt PTR 

_ aſhore; and met with a native of Hiſpahan 

who acted as agent for French affairs in 
tis city. The Arabian populace have ge- 
nerally been repreſented as a wicked and 
licentious race of men; a report which, 
as I went about in town and country, in 
an European dreſs, without meeting with 
| the ſmalleſt diſturbance, my own experi- 
5 ence by no means warrants me to con- 
firm. In this town, which, by the bye, is 
miſerably. built, I ſaw a number of fine gar- 
dens; beſides trefoil, and as many vegetables 
as à ſcanty ſoil; lying among barren rocks, 
may be expected to produce, there are 
here dates, apricots, and fig- trees, both of 
India and Europe. They have roots and 
vegetables equal to the conſumption of the 
inhabitants as well as ſtrangers. | This port 
is frequented by ſhipping” from the dif- 
fererit-countries of India; bat particularly 
by ſuch as are employed in the coaſting 
trade from! Eleatif all the way to Ceylon. 
We Rn manners of the Arabians | in this 


city, 
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city, ara probably owing do their intercoutis 
with ſtrangers, to, thein being gecuſtomed 
_ to. mingle. with people of all religions, as 
well as to the, good policy af the Iman or 
 fovereign, who is anxious to promote. the 
intereſts of trade and navigation in every 
part ; of his dominions.-: -BeGdes, is 48:Mtill 
recalleted that this. country once | belong. 
ed to. the, Portugueſc,:i and. that forcible 
means have occaſionally been employed to 
controul, the reſtleſs humour of the nas 
tives; and hence the reaſon, I preſume, 
why, Europeans. experience 2 degree of 
| conſideration here, which they. do nt en 
joy in any other part of Arabia. The Iman 
is too ſenſible to the advantages of | their 
commerce, to diſcourage their entering his 
harbour; but he is alſo jealous of their con- 
duct, and too cautious of his on ſecutity 
to permit them to, ſettle in his town. He 
knows, chat although Maſeate is fithated 


on the mainland of Arabia, it is, however, 


in 2 manner inſulated from the continent 
by very high and . inacceſſible mountains, 
and therefore trembles at the thought. of 
admitting an European celony within the 


rocks where « handful of en might fly s 


op the progreſs of a whole army. 
The Iman of this kingdomaffects to be the 


een | 
fore wears a blue inſtead of the green turban, 
which is worn by the cheiks of Tacky. 


He is ſovereign. of an extenſive country, and 
IR his capital, deuten Win lofty 


from Maſcate. Paſſing the mountains of 


Maſcate, the traveller deſcends into a vaſt 


plain covered with date trees, interſperſed 


with herds of cattle and fruitful fields, and 
 cultivatea' by 4 people of civit and oblig- 


ing manners. Such is the information, at 
leaſt, which I received from à French factor, 
who, in order to avoid the heat of Ma- 
cate, which the reflection of the moun- 
tains, and the ſcarcity of rain in the dry 
ſeaſon, render almoſt” uninhabitable, is 
uſed to' paſs the ſummer months in that 
country. Rain never falls oftener in this 


part of the world than four or perhaps five 


times in the year. 
| In 


Wulle of 4 city, which has no communica- 
edel his other dommions, en by 
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In thoſe regions the bulk. of the inhabi⸗ 
3 live chiefly on dates and milk, con- 
verted into a very dry ſubſtance, with the 
appearance of little flint ſtones ;--which, 

however, being again dliſſolved, affords: a 
*  kindbf acid, but refreſhing liquor. The 


environs of Maſcate, which are extremely 
_ confined. by their contiguity to theſe high 
naked mountains, produce nothing but a 
dall quantity of vegetables. From the ſea 
coaſt, however, they are well ſupplied in 
fiſh, While all other articles. neceſſary for 
ſubſiſtence are imported either by fea from 
Sindys and Perſia, or upon the backs of _ 
Ted: ieder parts of the country. 

- I -obſerved both at Batavia and Surat, 
chat the Afiatic women, eſpecially Maho- 
metan, appear very ſeldom abroad. At 
Surat, the perſons as well as faces of the 


Ws are covered with a yeil ; but at Maſ- 
cate theſe oriental manners are obſerved 
with ſuch extreme rigour, that not even in 

a ſhop or public market is an Arabian fe- 


male to be ſcen. During my abode in 


chis city I did not obſerve an indiyidual of 
| the moſt amiable part of our N three 
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negroe "BY excepted, and they were Og" 
20 up in large linen cloaks. 


HFaving ſpent ſeveral days at this — 
one of the moſt commercial in Arabia Felix, 


we got 1 pllot tor the 2 Gulph, and 


from the N. W. Fs and ſqually, in ber 
to clear the iſles of Ormus and Mamouth 
Salem we were een to res n. we 
ſeveral days. 

The terror @ « high rolling to 
| lent in the Streights of Ormus, has given 
riſe to a very ſingular cuſtom practiſed b 
the Indian mariners. On a certain day of 
che year they conſtruct, as a preſent for and 
in order to appeaſe the wrath of Marhouth 
Salem, a ſmall veſſel which upon entering 
che Streights they launch into the waves, ſa- 
tisfied that by this fymbolical ſhipwreck they 
clude the fury of that vengeance which 
was pointed againſt themſelves. To this 
ite of ſuperſtition ſucceeds a mock naval 
engagement, in which the brave exertions 
- -of the natives to defend the entrance to 
5 aL, 16 F their 
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their ſeas againſt the invaſions of the ene 
my, are meant to be repreſented; when the 
former, after diſplaying many feats of heroic 
valour, are conſtantly victorious. - - |, 
We ſoon diſcovered .a cape on 7 — 8 
of Perſia, which forms a kind of elbow, and 
determines the entrance to the Streights. 
L had been told it was uſual to fail imme 
diately round it; but our pilot was of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and choſe to ſtand towards 
the other ſide, keeping at ſeveral leagues 


diſtance from the coaſt of Arabia. I can- 


not, however, give him much credit for his 
ability as a ſeaman on this occaſion, for 


next day the wind ſhifted to the N. W. 


and blew freſh with violent ſqualls; we 

were now therefore in the ſeaſon When 
the N. W. winds prevail in the Perſian 
-Gulph, and as they continue to blow dur. 
ing the ſummer months, the paſſage af 
the Streights was become extremely preca- 
-rious. We entered .the Sound, which con- 


:tinues all the way to Baſſora; and having 


diſcovered the coaſt of Bender Abaſſy, a port 
much frequented in former times, we ſtaod 
I the hk: of a little land fituated 8. 

W. 


« 
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W. of Camron or Kjſmiſh, between which two 

places Nes a paſſage into the Streights. The 

wind [favouring us a little, we coaſted the 
illand Camron on the fide next the ſea. As 
we advanced the courſe of the current, 
which ifſuesfrom the mouth of the gulph, as 
well as the N. W. wind, which kept blow- 
ing all the way to Baſſora, were againſt us. 
We ſailed, therefore, at the diftance of only 
five or ſix leagues from the coaſt of Perſia, 
in order to keep as much as poſſible in tlie 
line If ſeparation between the N. W. wind 
ich blows towards the coaſt of Arabia, 
and is eſtermed extremely unwholeſome, 
and that ſtormy region which lies along the 
Perſian ſhore. We had at times favourable 
intervals, and continuing the ſame courſe we 
left three iflands towards the coaſt of Ara- 
bia, but kept conſtantly at the fame diſ- 
tance from the fide of Perfia, being ap- 
prehenſive of meeting with ſtorms or 
calms under the adjacent mountains. 
T lived on the beſt terms with our 
Mooriſh paſſengers, whoſe meek and 
my own. They appeared ſomewhat fana- 
» if = tical 
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= tical in matters of religion, as indeed are 
all Muſſulmen of great towns, but I was 
careful to give them no offence in their 
exerciſes, for while they ſaid prayers and 
read the Coran at my ſide, I made it my 
buſineſs never to be found between their 
proſtrations and the prophet's grave at 
Mecca. Their complaiſant behaviour was 
not confined to Muſſulmen, but extended 
_ equally to Gentoos, Chriſtians, and Jews, 
a liberality which ſoftened in ſome degree 
the harſh opinion I had been uſed to en- 
tertain of all who had imbibed the haughty 
and imperious doctrines of Mahomet. The 
firſt principles of that law, though ſevere 
and intolerating as to manners, are in many 
reſpects juſt; but their ſyſtem being upon 
the whole a tranſcript of the prejudices 
and narrow character of its founder, tends 
to inculcate on the minds of its votaries a 
ſuperlative notion of high ſuperiority over 
other men. The friendly and ſociable be- 
haviour, therefore; of theſe Moors, I would 
refer partly to the native character of the 
Afiatic, -arid partly to the beſt maxims hay 
inſtitutions of their Wie. | 


8 * * 
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We had likewiſe twenty derviſes, whoſe 


deportment was in every reſpe& congenial 
to their profeſſion, and engaged my fincere 


veneration. From their conyerſation I could 


diſcover in theſe men the ſoundeſt prin- 


ciples of morality, which their painful f. 


tuation on this voyage gave them frequent 
occaſion to exerciſe. One of their compa- 
nions lay on his death-bed, a man, who after 
ſuffering extreme agony, which he bore with 

great conſtancy and reſignation, ſhewed in 
the peculiarly mild and ſerene effect of his 
countenance at the moment of his diſſolu- 
tion, with how little regret he bade adieu to 
this frail and miſerable body. For the edi- 


fication of the company during our meals, 
the beſt informed among the derviſes were 
regularly invited by the ſhip's officers to . 


read and explain certain paſſages of their 


books; but theſe lectures I uſed to find of a 


very tireſome length. On ſuch oecaſions 


I enjoyed the agreeable ſociety of a Jew, 


a native of Aden, who was not inferior to 


any of our paſſengers in the meek and 


moral virtues of the Aſiatic; and with 
whom I had much ſatisfaction in diſcuſ- 
7 ſing 
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ſing the. grounds 1 our different . 
opinions. 

The ſhip's e to backen inqui- 
ſitive diſpoſition, and hence, among many 
other queſtions, Iwas aſked, why the French 
in general were ſo little addicted to the ſame 
ſimple manner of thinking and acting as my- 
ſelf ; whence that extreme impatience of 
their native country, which hurried them 
to the ends of the- earth, amaſſing money, 
and ſpending it to no manner of purpoſe ; 
and what pleaſure or amuſement they could 
find in being the inſtruments of animoſity 
and diſſenſion in all thoſe nations which had 
the misfortune of their viſits? They expreſſed 
much regret that the Europeans had been ſo 
| ſucceſsful in ſeducing the natives of Aſia 
to their intereſts and views, the pernicious 
offects of which they alledged were now 
felt, when it was too late to remedy them. I 
talked a great deal of: the glory of the 
Grande Monarque, and the dignity as well 
as ſecurity of the ſtate: but they could en- 
tertain no notion of glory, or even of duty, 
when ſeparated from moral rectitude, and 
_ the — of a and charitable 


mind. 


— 
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pay 1 will not pretend to ſay which 
opinion prevailed in point of argument; 


but it was evident, that though they ſeemed 


extremely candid and open to information, 
F had not the honour ene over to to 
may fide of the queſtion; _ 

The Afiatics in general conſider Sato 


peans as men of reaſoning, rather than 


reaſonable men; or in other words, as a race 
of ingenious fools; and in this opinion our 
whole ſhip's company ſeemed to concur, 
According to them, in order to form a 
night judgment of any thing, a man ſhould 
aſſume the character of a judge, diveſting 
himſelf of all bias and intereſt whatever 
with regard to the point in diſcuſſion, He 
muſt poſſeſs the faculty of a juſt and lumi- 
nous underſtanding, with what they term 
an ynimpaired elaſticity of brain, requiſites 
ſeldom to be found in a man of buſineſs, 
the bent of whoſe ideas is tod much di- 
rected towards one object, and never, they 


contend, to be found in an European, whoſe 
prejudiced habits of life are wholly incom- 
1 with freedom of reflection and ſound 

ao The reaſoning of theſe * 
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did not appear to me to be altogether. in 
tze wrong; but when J conſidered. their 
indolence, and our weakneſs, probably the 
difference: between us is only in degree; 
for it is impoſſible that human candour and 
impartiality ſhould ever reach ſo high a 
ſtandard, as that all the ſentiments of even 
the beſt men ſhall be true, and exactly con- 
formable to the nature of things. 
Although theſe men were by no meang 
adepts in the ſcience of geometry, they af. 
feed. to aſcertain the ſeat of juſt thought 
by a yery. ſingular kind of mathematical il- 
luftration. This, they ſay, is to be found 
vn the vertex of a very abtuſe angle, form- 
ed by two lines, the extremities of which 
at the point of contact repreſent ſenſe and 
reaſon. The other extremities of the lines, 
on account of the ſpecies of angle they con- 
tain, are almoſt, oppoſite to each other, and 
denote folly in oppoſition to ſenſe, and ſtu- 
pidity in oppoſition to reaſon ;—now the 
moment a man recedes from the angular 
point where ſenſe and reaſon are united, 
and where nature originally placed 
be e to We the extreme, "A 
er 
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"ther of folly or ſtupidity. In their appli. 
cation of this problem, the natives of 
both countries deal uncandidly. with each 
other; for while the Aſiatic finds the Eu- 
ropean at the pinnacle of folly, the Euro- 
pean is equally ſure he diſcovers the Aſiatic 
in the. extreme point of ſtupidity. \, For 
my part, I am perſuaded that neither 
the one nor. the other is in a condition to 
mantain his balance on. the angular point. 
And therefore ta man, liable as he is to be 
ſurprized and agitated by all the violent 
paſſions of his nature, the ſtation aſſigned 
him by the Indian philoſopher muſt ever 
afford us a precarious ſupport. ——But I 
return to the ſequel of my voyage. 

We touched at Bender Abouchier, a ſea 
oget of Perſia, where after executing the 
inſtructions of our employers, we were to re- 
ceive a new pilot. The firſt pilot belonged, 
to Maſcate, and had engaged to conduct us 
for fifty rupees only to Abouchier; but 
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beſides, we were now to enter the channel i 
of the Euphrates, the navigation of which i | 
; this pilot did not pretend to underſtand, il 
Hou By he was but a novice in the i 
bs. practical 'l 
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practieal part of his profeſſion; for at the 
diſtange- of twenty leagues from Abouchier 
the ſhip got entangled among rocks, 
which project from a certain cape far inte 
the ſea, whereby we were conſiderably de- 
tained, While we were ſtruggling with 
our difficulties amidſt theſe rocks at leaſt 
five leagues from land, the wind, conſtantly 
m the N, W, ſprung up freſh and ſqually, 
and Ie were obliged to drop an anchor in 
twenty fathoms water, two leagues from 
the ſhore. It having calmed, we again 


got under weigh, and at length doubled the 


cape, after which the coaſt begins to recede 
towards the N. E.; but we ſpent twelve 
days in recovering the advantage we had 
loſt by the inexperience of our pilot. We 
now ſtood with the rocks of the cape on oup 
right, and a ſmall iſland with feveral adja- 
cent ſand- banks on the larboard fide, Theſe 
rocks are very ignorantly laid down on our 
charts, which indeed are in general ex- 
tremely inaccurate reſpecting the wm 
tion of this gulph. Six days after, as 
paſſed a fort, formerly in poſſeffion & this i 
e we began to enter the road of 
: Abouchier, 


, 
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Abouchier, which is much expoſed to the | 


-weather, but has an excellent bottom. 

In the mouth of the port lay a veſſel be- 
longing to Great Britain, which is the only 
European nation ſeen here in the purſuits 
of trade. The entrance to the harbour be- 
ing formed by banks of ſand, which extend 
a great way into the gulph, is extremely dif- 
ficult of acceſs; beſides, the road is at too 
great a diſtance from land, and: the coaſt is 
exceſſively low towards the edge of the 
ſea. 


From this plentiful country, which is re- 
garded as the granary of Baſſora, we receiv- 


ed an excellent ſupply of proviſions. The 
ſoil immediately about Baſſora, as well as 
the adjacent country, being miſerably dry 
and barren, its inhabitants are indebted for 
the neceſſaries of life to Bender Abouchier, 


- Whoſe environs are remarkably fertile and 


pleaſant. 
_ Having taken on board a pilot for the 
further proſecution of our voyage, in conſi- 
deration of whoſe trouble and the uſe of a 
ſounding boat we were to pay thirty ru- 
pees, we again put to ſea with a favour- 


able 
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able wind, and ſtood for the mouth of 
the Euphrates. We had failed little-more 
than three leagues and a half, for we 
had not yet doubled the iſland of Cateith, 
when the wind returning to the N. W. 
blew freſh, and exceſſively hot. We tack. 
ed, but without gaining the ſmalleſt ad- 
vantage; and the wind continuing to 
blow with the fame force, ſeconded by 
the current; and our water, of which we 
had laid in none at Abouchier, beginning to 
fail; we came to anchor at Careith. The 
ſovereignty of this iſland, I find, belongs to 
- a Perfian chief, who pays tribute to the 
prince of Bender Abouchier. This prince 
likewiſe receives tribute from the little iſland 
of Barheim, famous for its pearl-fiſheries. 
The empire of Perſia, like that of the 
Mogul, is broken into ſmall principalities, 
which are held and acknowledged by their 
reſpective lords as fiefs under the . 
of Hiſpahan. 

The ifle of Careith, which once e belong- 
2 to the Dutch, and which the Engliſh in a 
later period endeavoured to become maſters 
of, is at preſent inhabited by Perſians, Curds, 


and 
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and Arabs, who all agree in one point, 
viz. a moſt rooted antipathy to Euro- 
peans. The Careith veſſels, which infeſt the 
Perſian Gulph are like our gallies; and 
though they are ſcarce conſidered in the light 
of pirates, every European trader ought to be 
well armed and in condition to face them. 
Preſuming at firſt fight that we belong - 
ed to ſome European port, they gave chace, 
and ſtopped our ſhip's boat; but upon diſ- 
covering we were Indian it was- releaſed, 
and we were W n to PRI our 
voyage. 

The inhabitants of Abouchier itſelf are 
far from being in the intereft of Europeans, 
and hence the bottom of the gulph from 
| Bacheim to Abouchier is frequented by a 
number of ſmall veſſels, a fort of ſemi- 
pirates, againſt which ſuch ſhips from 
Europe as have buſineſs in theſe ſeas would 
do well to be on their guard. Though 
we had been provided in a pilot for the Eu- 
phrates at Abouchier, we were obliged to 
hire another at Careith ; and as a part of 
his falary is a perquifſite to government, 
it was idle to infiſt upon the inutility 
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of two pilots for the ſame voyage. Having 

therefore, according to Aſiatic cuſtom, made 
him a preſent over and above his wages, and 
received another in return, we again ſet ſail, 
As this coaſt lies extremely low, and is bor- 
dered all along with flooded grounds, and 
having a moſt unſkilful pilot, it was with 
great difficulty, and by conſtantly heaving the 
lead, that we at laſt reached the mouth of 
the river. At the diſtance of eight leagues 
from the Eupheates, our pilots, I ob- 
ſerved, became anxious about what they 
called the entrance to the old bed of the 
river, which is ſituated on the Curd coaſt. 
We paſſed over various banks and gutters, 
along which the river diſcharges itſelf into 
the gulph, and were twice a- ground, not- 
withſtanding the attention of our pilots, be- 
fore we could reach the coaſt of Arabia. We 
ſent the boat and ſome of our hands on 
ſhore, in order to diſcover if they could 
the date- tree; for as it is not produced 
on the confines of the other paſſages, it is 
by this means they are enabled to aſcertain 
the principal canal of the river. We were 
ſoon * with a date branch, which 


LEI I encourag- 
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e our pilots, and they entered 
boldly into the channel. As this paſſage 
runs in a line parallel to the ſhore, as ſoon 
as the veſſel gets fight of land, which, 
however, is extremely low, ſhe is known to 
be clear of all thoſe banks that incommode 
the navigation of the Euphrates. Befides the 
inconvenience of a very rapid current, there 
is but twenty feet water at flood tide in the 
deepeſt of thoſe channels, which run be- 
tween the ſand- banks formed in the bed of 
the river. It is neceſſary in thoſe narrow 
canals to be particularly careful not to run 

a- ground; for, being expoſed in this ſitua- 
tion to the whole force of the current, 
the veſſel would be in danger of going to 

pieces. When the pilot is apprehenſive, 
therefore, of ſuch an accident, he endea- 
vours to lay the ſhip in a cavity of the bank: 
as the force of the current has been al- 
ready broken in its aan, ſhe may remain 
in tolerable ſafety. 

The Curd coaſt being formed entirely of 
ſank grounds, I am inclined to believe 
that the ather paſſages up the Euphrates, 
mentioned by ſome navigators, are ex- 


Fl 
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tremely narrow; at leaſt, I can fay that 1 
failing up this river 1 did not find, and'I 
have not heard that there is any other N 
« conſiderable canal. 

I The dry and ed coaſt of Arabia is the 
certain mark of the branch we purſued; ; biit 
ve had ſteered along this coaſt a conſiderable 

time, when we artived/at the extremity of 
the river's oppoſite bank, which is on the 
Curd fide, greeniſh, and ought to be in view 
befote the pilot attempts to enter into the 
middle of the channel. The veſſel no ſooner 

gets between the banks of the Euphrates, 
than the depth of water is found to be con- 
ſiderably increaſed.” As Baſſora is at the 
diſtance of forty leagues from the ſea, ſhips | 
mount with the tide, and drop anchor at 
Juſan in any place they pleaſe, unmoleſted 
by the current. At Juſan the bottom is 
good, and of a greeniſh clay, but of ſo tena- 
cious a quality, that it is often difficult 
to weigh anchor: all the way for about 
_ twenty-five leagues from the mouth of 
the river, it is tolerably neat and clean, 
but TOO: it es rp to be incommod- 
* i ae 
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4 by. fand-banks, which render this navi- 
Nn very difficult. 


The Euphrates detaches, on 5 ſide of 


Arabia, a ſmall canal navigable fer boats of 
fifty tons, along which are villages that 
trade with Baſſora, and Elcatif, a town of 
Arabia, ſituated in the line of the canal. 


We continued our courſe along the coaſt of 
Arabia; but found it neceſſary to proceed 


with the greateſt circumſpection, particu⸗ 
larly where the ſhore is low, as it is ſome- 
times witlout date- trees, and covered with 
water at high ſea. 

We paſſed a moſque of derviſes on the 
Curd coaſt, and afterwards the ruins of 
ſome. old fortifications, to which Soli- 
mancha, a famous Curd chieftain, made 
faſt on each fide of the river chains and a 
bridge of boats, when he intercepted the 
navigation of the Euphrates. About fix 
leagues from Baſſora, we paſſed to the left 
of the little iſland of Cheliby, and afterwards 
diſcovered, on the coaſt of Arabia; the mouth 


of a ſmall river, on the banks of which ſtands 


an inconſiderable moſque. Here, at a third of 
"the' river's breadth from the Arabian coaſt, 
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82 TRAVELS ROUND THE'WORLD, 
the Baſſora ſhipping come to anchor. On 
the border of this river, and only a quatter 
of a league within the extremities of its 
banks, ſtands the city of Baſſora, whoſe 
gardens extend to the very edge of the 
Euphrates. 

Here we found lime 1 ſhips "3 
longing to Great Britain, which were deſ- 
tined for the protection of the Engliſh at 
Baſſora, Aboucheir, and Maſcate, as well 
as to defend” their trade from the depre- 
dations of the natives in the navigation of 
the gulph. The Engliſh. poſſeſs the great=- 
eſt part of the Baſſora trade; but as the 
Arabs and Curds, who compoſe the bulk 
of the inhabitants, are very little civilized, 
and as the Turks, from their remote ſitu- 
ation from Europe, might be tempted to 
expel ſtrangers, with a view to a monopoly 
-of this trade, the Engliſh have had the ad- 
dreſs, under various pretexts, to get five 
hundred national troops ſtationed on ſhore. 
Beſides, as their ſhips lie at anchor within 
leſs than a gun- ſhot of the town, they are 
in condition to over-awe, the inhabitants 
ou any emergency that may render: their 

interference 
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interference expedient. The Arabian po- 
pulace, are generally confidered, as has 
been already obſerved, ſpiteful and vindic- 
tive to ſtrangers, particularly Europeans; 
T have ſeen, however, Indian failors in the 
ſervice of the Engliſh give law to the 
natives of Baſſora, by a ſevere application 
of the oar. This behaviour would have 
been very differently received from the re- 
tainers of any other nation whatever; but 
it is a common obſervation, that the arro- 
gance of a powerful maſter often de- 
ſcends to his ſervant ; hence, though natu- 
rally tame and unwarlike in his own cha- 
rater, he will affect a ſuperiority over 
thoſe who, on ordinary occaſions, are much 
braver than himſelf. In the exerciſe of a 
moſt extenſive commerce, the Engliſh have 
diſcovered the good policy of appearing 
open and liberal in their tranſactions with 
ſtrangers; and therefore, though their con- 
duct, in other reſpects, often gives umbrage, 
1 are eſteemed as merchants. 8 
Baſſora is a large and populous city; but 
the 'town-walls, as well as private houſes, 
wn are poor habitations, are built en- 
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tirely of earth. The houſes are either 
_ altogether without windows, or have them 
of a very ſmall ſize, in order to exclude the 
burning winds of the deſert, which com- 
mences under ghe walls of the town. The 
banks of the Euphrates ſupply the inhabi- 
tants with fruit and vegetables, while they 
receive from Bender Aboucheir all the other 
neceſſaries of life. The bulk of the people, 
like the reſt of the natives in this quarter 
of Arabia, ſubſiſt almoſt entirely on dates 
and a kind of ſour milk. The cuſtoms of 
the Eaſt, reſpecting the ſex, obtain here 
in all their ſtriftneſs; inſomuch that, 
from the condition of children to. that of 
full-grown women, they are equally inviſi- 
ble to the eye of a e as if they wefe 
entirely extinct. 

Baſſora holds, under the Grand Signior, 
| of the Baſha of Bagdad, who, however, poſ- 
ſeſſes but a very limited authority, and finds 
it expedient to exerciſe much diſcretion in 
his conduct towards both the Curds and 
Arabians. There are here ſeveral Jewiſh 
and Arabian merchants, who trade with 
Aboucheir, Maſcate, Barheim, and Elcatif, 


of {pecially 
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_ eſpecially with the iſle of Barheim, which 
_ ſupplies the Elcatif merchants, as well as 
thoſe of the towns on the canal above- 
mentioned, with beautiful pearls. 

In the regions. of the deſert imme- 
diately contiguous to this city are. cheiks 
or Arabian chieftains, who entertain a 
violent averſion to the Mahometans, and 
who adore one God, without regard to 
myſtery, or any ſyſtematic form of wor- 
ſhip whatever, The other inhabitants. in 
thoſe parts, particularly on the confines of 
the deſert, are rigid followers of the pro- 
phet; but I am told, in the more central 
regions there are ſeveral ignorant tribes, 
half Jews and half Chriſtians, who adhere 
to no defined claſs of religious opinions in 
the world, | 
— Having quitted the ſhip before ſhe ar- 
rived at her ſtation, I got on ſhore the 25th 
June 1770, and was well received by the 
French | conſul, who politely made me 
a tender of his ſervices. Learning that 
fifteen days before a very rich and numerous 
caravan ſet out for Aleppo, I ſaw with 
much regret that our tedious paſſage from 
N 8 3 Surat 
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Surat had deprived me of an excellent op- 
portunity of croſſing the deſert; and was. 
extremely- apprehenſive that I might be 
_ obliged to wait fix months at Baſſora for 
the departure of another. The merchants 
of this place carry on a conſiderable traffic, 
by means of large boats decked with lea- 
ther, deep in the hull, and built of the 
date-tree, (which is the only thing like 
timber in this country) with all that part of 

1 Aſia under the dominion. of the Porte which 
communicates with the Tygris and Eu- 
Pirates. . 

The induſtry of the people i is obſervable 
in a fpecies of curious little boats, which 
they equip for the navigation of the river, 
They are of an oval form, made of ofiers 
interwoven in the manner of a baſket, and 
coated with mud and tar. They are very 
properly named couffes, and move by means 
of a kind of oar or ſcull, preſenting a mode 
of navigation whe 1 had ſearce r met with 
before. | 

My fears of bang wag denied at : this 
| ſtage of my travels were of ſhort continu- 
| ance; for, Wo— to NIN I had 

roeired 
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received at Surat, I was told the day after 
. my arrival, that a caravan of Bedouins, or 
Arabian ſhepherds, on their way to Alep- 
po with young camels, were encamped two 
day's journey from Baſſora. Upon the 

caravan's halting in the neighbourhood, 
their chief had ſent to make enquiry in the 
city whether there were any paſſengers 
who deſired to take the advantage of his 
protection over the deſert. Some Arabians 
in the vicinity embraced this opportunity 
of going to Aleppo, from one of whom 
the French conſul was ſo obliging as to 
hire- me a dromedary, and to agree with 
him for the carriage of my water and ef- 
fects, at the ſame time ſtipulating with 
another for his ſervices as a cook. The 
Mooriſh veſſel not being come into port, 


I made all poſſible haſte to fetch my 


things from on board, and to lay in ſuch 
proviſions as were neceſſary for the jour- 
. ney. [I drefled myſelf in a Turkiſh habit, 
and, having made my beſt acknowledg- 

ments to my friend the conſul for all his 
 Civilities, I took my leave and departed. 
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A Yeurney from Baſfra to Damaſeus, | over 
- be Pgerts of - Arabia, ty 


Had been three days, at Baſſora, ih, 
on the 28th of June, I ſet out to join 
the caravan of Bedouin ſhepherds. In. 
the evening we put up at a built“ village, 


where I met with the Arabian with whom 


the conſul had made for me an agreement, 
and from whom I received a written obli- 
gation for my ſafe conduct to Aleppo. 
He took me under his care with every 


mark of hoſpitality, and my entertainment 


began to ſavour rather more of the ſhep- 


herd than town life. Next day the brother 


of my Arabian friend having acquaint- 
ed me that every thing was ready for 


our departure, I mounted a camel, for the 


firſt time in my life, in company with 
eight Arabs. We began our march, and 


* In contradiftinQien to the moveable habitations of the 
Effet; 
4 came 
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came up in the evening with our caravan, 
near a Bedouin camp, conſiſting of Arabs. 
' who ſojourn in theſe parts. Our caravan 
amounted to a hundred and fifty men, and 
fifteen hundred young camels. . The deſert 
ſeemed entirely covered with | herds and 
flocks of various denominations, belonging 
to the Bedouins of the neighbouring camp. 
The camels wander over the deſert during 
- the day in ſearch of food, but are accuſ- 
tomed to join the camp in the evening, 
each repairing to his maſter's. tent, before 
which he ſquats down until morning. 
From their milk and fleeces the Arab de- 
rives all the ſimple neceſſaries of life _ 
cloathing, and lodging, 925 
The day following we began to ſee for= 
wand. on our journey, when the great ex- 
tent of ground covered by the caravan af-" 
forded a very beautiful and entertaining 
proſpect. On the ſecond day of our march 
. we paſſed the ruins of an old caſtle in 
the vicinity of a well, out of which we 
filled our bottles; and in two days more 
we came to other wells, and overtook a 
couple of Arabs mounted on aſſes. 


After 


Ne 
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Aſter travelling four days more, we diſ- 
covered an Arabian encampment; and here, 
in order to prevent my being diſtinguiſhed 
from my companions, I put on an abe or 
robe, with a handkerchief floating on my 
head, in the ſtyle of the deſert; for hitherto 
F had been clad in the Turkiſh faſhion, 
which is different from that of the Arabs, 
particularly the Bedouins. The abe con- 
fiſts of woollen ſtuff, and compoſes the 
dreſs of both ſexes. Next the ſkin is go- 
nerally worn a white one of a fine quality, 
over which are two others of a larger ſize; 
and while the uppermoſt remains looſe and 
flowing, the ſecond is faftened about the 
waiſt with a girdle. The latter is commonly 
ſtriped black and white; but the former 
is for the greateſt part entirely black. This 
robe is of a very ſimple form, and, in order 
that the reader may have a diſtinct idea of 
it, he has only to conceive a fack as wide 
as it is long, which, being flit length- 
ways for the convenience of putting it on. 
and paſting it ever the head, with two 
. holes, one in each corner, to receive 
TI will be an er model of the 
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Arabian abe. This is all the variety of 
dreſs that enters into the wardrobe of the 
Arab; his perſon, however, i is completely 
covered, and his abe being of ſo cloſe a 
texture as to be impenetrable to water, is 
cellent defence againſt the rain ; and, 
as it is large enough to give free acceſs to 
the air, and denſe enough to repel the firſt 
bluſh of the ſun's rays, it is equally uſe- 
ful againſt the burning heat of the de- 
ſert. No perſons wear either breeches or 
| drawers, as is cuſtomary in towns, On 
the head of the male is an ample ſized 
handkerchief of filk and cotton, attached 
by a large. piece of cotton cloth, which, 
after paſſing twice round the head, falls 
down upon the ſhoulders, covering them 
by its breadth. The ends of the handker- 
chief having been doubled down on the 
mouth and noſe, are returned under the 
fillet which binds it to the head, and in this 
manner he endeavours to defend the cheſt 
and lungs againſt the dangerous influence of 

a moſt formidably dry and parching wind, 
The true Bedouin Arab never ſhaves cither 
e beard; and his hair, diſpoſed - 

8 into 
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into ten or twelve treſſes, floats careleſsly on 
his ſhoulders. The head-dreſs of the wo- 
men is almoſt the ſame; and indeed one 
perceives very little difference between 
| the dreſs of the two ſexes, except in | 
the colour of the handkerchief, and the 
jewels emplgyed to adorn the head of- the 
female. The abe of the women ſerves for 
'a com plete veil to the face, there being 
only ſuch a ſmall aperture for the eyes, as 
is neceſſary for uſe ; but in many parts of 
theſe deſerts the Arabs of both n 90 
entirely naked. 

The Bedouins, with a devine of pru- 
dence not always equally viſible in their 
conduct, as will afterwards appear, leav- 
ing their camels deſtined for the Aleppo 
market conſiderably behind us, proceed- 
ed a quarter. of a mile from the Arabian 
camp. One of our men now ran before, 
to requeſt the friendſhip of the tribe, 
a requeſt which is complied with almoſt 
of courſe as ſoon as a ſtranger has arrived 
within the lines of their encampment. It 
is granted, however, according to cuſtom, 
under all the formalities of war; and 
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therefore = party of their warriors ruſhing 
inftantly from the camp, ran full ſpeed 
towards ours. The Bedouins diſmount- 
ed from their dromedaries, and proceeded 
with equal celerity to meet them, when 
mingling with much apparent rage, each 
holding his lance pointed againſt the 
breaſt of his opponent, they exhibited $3 -. 
mock fight, accompanied with loud ſhouts IDE: 
on both fides. We were ſoon-introduc- 
ed to the camp, when peace and good or- 
der were immediately reſtored. My com- 
panions were deſirous to have ſome traffic 
in camels, and we ſojourned within N 
lines two days and a half. I ade 
One day I went on a viſit to the e 
in camp entirely alone, for my conductor, 
either really or affecting to be afraid of 
ſome diſagreeable adventure, declined his 
attendance. About the diſtance of forty 
paces from their tents I was accoſted by 
2 fingle Arab, who defired to know my 
© buſineſs. Having made him underſtand that 
I was a ſtranger in the deſert, and that cu- 
rioſity alone had led me this way, he fas 
ok me with much civility, and conduct- | 


ing 


( 
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ing me to his tent, as a mark of his hoſpita- 
lity- placed me in the uppermoſt ſeat: he 
was by profeſſion a ſmith, and had a little 
furnace, which he heated with charcoal 
obtained from the roots of brambles ga- 


\  thered in the deſert; he had contrived to 


piece four ſkins in the form of a large 
bladder, which receiving a conſtant preſ- 
fare from two of his children, ſerved in 

place of a bellows. This, like all the other 
tents in the camp, was much longer 
than broad, with a partition in the mid- 
dle: the firſt. apartment belonged to the 
maſter of the family, while the ſecond was 
occupied by his wife and other females, 
who were employed in drefling wool. I 
made it my buſineſs to examine their wells, 
which I found to be nothing more than 
large holes dug in the earth, without any 
| ning whatever, and in which the water 
ſtood at the depth of fix feet from the ſur- 
face. One of the moſt beautiful mares I 
had ever ſeen was ſtanding at the door of 
a neighbouring tent, which I likewiſe took 
the liberty to enter. Here I was extremely 
9 1 old Arab, Who was 


en paged 
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| 3 in making bottles and troughs of 
goat-{kins,; every creature I met, even 
e ee rn "OY 
I proceeded to make the tour of 
wer circle of tents, and found them 
all open to leeward, but ſhut againſt the 
burning wind of the deſert, which pre- 
vails ſix months in the ſame quarter. It 
ſeemed to be the chief employment of this 
little commonwealth to dreſs goats hair, and 
the wool of their ſheep and camels. One 
. circumſtance. which ſurprized me not 2 
little, was the incurious and indifferent air 
of the people, who, though they treated ms 
with civility, yet never once ſtirred from 
their ſeats at my approach. Their tents be- 
ing open. length-ways, I had an opportu- 
nity of obſerving that an Arab's family is 
remarkably populous. This liſtleſs inatten- 
tion, eſpecially in children, always cager,to 
examine; whatever has the appearance of 
novelty, appeared to me to be extremely | 
ſingular; and the more ſo that ſtrangers . 
are but ſeldom ſeen in this part of Arabia, 
ee the. ca of the Cn. 1 
The whole property of an Arab conſiſts 
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in his herds and flocks; his horſes, but 
more eſpecially his mares, which he con- 
ſiders as much more valuable, are of great 
uſe to him in his excurſions, and particu- 
larly ! in the purſuits of war: he iseminent- 


1 diſtinguiſhed as a horſeman, and much 


more ſkilful in the management of that 
animal than the native of any other coun- 
try. The Arabian horſe, which feeds only 
once a day, and even then makes but a ſcan- 
ty meal, is at the ſame time the fleeteſt and 
moſt abſtemious animal in the world. 

The camel is perhaps of no leſs conſe- 
quence to his wandering maſter ; he ſerves 
to tranſport his family and property from 
one part of the deſert to another, and is, 
beſides, an article of traffic for grain and 
other neceſſaries of life. When, in conſe- 
uence of the extreme drought, his graſs 
ins to fail, or his well to be dried up, 


the Arab decamps, and goes in queſt 
of water and paſture in leſs inhoſpita- 
ble regions. The whole defert is covered 
| „With a fine ſand mixed with gravel; which 
produces only” a few gat ag a foot 


* 
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and a balf high, and a kind of graſs with a 
ſingle ſtalk, but which is never found in- 
corporated in the manner of our mm ; 
During the en mente thets rages 
in the plains of Arabia a N. W. wind, 
violently heated by the reflection of the 
ſand; and in winter the ſcorching heat 
of the 8. E. is perhaps ſtill more un- 
ſupportable. In this ſeaſon the rays of 
the ſun are ſo powerful, that the human 
ſkin becomes criſped, and the pores fo 
conſtricted as to ſtop the ordinary courſe 
of - perſpiration. Hence the Arabian has 
been taught to interpoſe a very denſe me- 
dium between his body and the ſolar rays, 
againſt which an European winter dreſs of 
the moſt ſubſtantial fabric would oppoſe 
but a ſlender defence: he doubles down a 
thick handerchief tied round the forehead, 
over his mouth and' noſe, in order to pre- 
vent that moiſture which is neceſſary to the 
cheſt and lungs from being entirely exhauſt- 
ed; he is obliged, however, to leave his 
eyes wholly unprotected, which ſuffer the 
moſt. acute pain from the heat and violent 
Vor. I. N reflec- 
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reflection of the ſand, and which conſe- 
_ quently become in an early period of life 


greatly weakened and impaired, 
As the general aſpect of the deſert is that 
of a vaſt plain terminated on all ſides by 


the horizon, in vain does the roving: eye 


of the traveller ſeek to reſt on ſome inter- 
vening object; and hence, after flitting over 


. a diſmal waſte of grey ſand and ſcorched 


brambles, it returns at laſt, languid and fa- 
tigued, to enjoy a little relaxation in the va- 
riety of herds and other Arabian property 
with which he is ſurrounded. A deep and 


mournful filence reigns over the dreary 
| Landſcape; no beaſt, no bird, no ſpecies of 


inſet, is ſeen to. diverſify the ſad uni- 


formity of the ſcene. _ In the whole extent 


five or fix rats, three large, and ſeven or 
eight ſmall birds; beſides, the laſt were 


in the vicinity of an inhabited country, 


vwhilſt the former were natives of a more 
earthy ſoil than is eaſily to, be met with in 


thoſe regions. 
This ſpecies of rat is cemarighl 13 
ſome, and of a breed very different from 
| | any 
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any 1 had before niet with: his eyes are 
large and ſprightly ; the whiſkers, ſnout, 

and brow, as well as the belly, paws, and 
end of the tail, are white, whilſt the other 
parts of the body are coveted with a long 
neat fur of a yellow colour: the tail is ra- 
ther ſhort, thiek, yellow, and pointed with 
white. Some of them were killed, and, after 
deing roaſted, eaten by the Arabs, who are 
accuſtomed to- throw their ſticks with ſur- 
priſing dexterity againſt whatever bird or 
quadrupede happens to come in their way. 
The ſmall quantity of water found in 
this vaſt deſert is extremely falt and bitter; 
but the Arab is trained to the hardſhips, 
and attached to the freedom of his native 
plains. Inured to fatigue, and careleſs of 
the conveniencies of a wealthier ſituation, 
he looks down on the effeminate plea- 
fares of more temperate climates with 
ſcorn and contempt. - Brave, proud, hoſpi- 
table, and enterprizing, he is true to all his 
engagements; being conſtantly expoſed; 
however, to the inroads of warlike tribes, 
he is prone to ſuſpicion, and hence receives 
all ſtrangers whatever with arms in his 
. H 2 hands. 
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hands. The individuals of the ſame tribe, 
even of the loweſt condition, being regard- 
ed by the reſt of the clan in the light of 
brothers, any injury done to one is re- 


ceived and reſented as an inſult offered to 


the whole. They are extremely cautious 
of engaging in an affair from which blood 
may be expected to enſue; but are propor- 
tionally forward to action, in contempt of 


every dan ger, when they * a cauſe to 


avenge. 

he Arab is e re to 
imagine he has the ſame right to interfere 
with the property of another, which he, 
in exerciſing the offices of hoſpitality with 
regard to his own, reſigns to a ſtranger, 
and in this ſenſe may be ſaid to be a robber; 
but in no caſe can he be charged nationally 
with the character of an aſſaſſin. From 
the combination of theſe and ſuch virtues 
and prejudices ſeem to reſult the ſtrength 


and union of the Arabian tribes; and 


were their manners a little more hu- 
manized by the influence of Chriſtian mo- 
rality, 1 know no race of men whatever 


whoſe never would bid fairer for hap- 
pineſs, 
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nde or be leſs liable to corruption. The 


extreme barrenneſs of their deſerts, which 


diſcourages the ambition, and defends them 
againſt the yoke, of a conqueror, the cer- 
tainty of ſubſiſtence, and the entire exclu- 
fion of luxury, conſtitute their great charter 
to independance, and thoſe undepraved and 
ſimple manners, by which they 8 8 dr 
been diſtinguiſhed. 
-- His ſtrong attachment to freedom makes 
an Arab cautious of acknowledging any 
authority in his. chief, which he cannot 
diſcover to be expedient for the good of the 
community; but at the ſame time, being 
Frequeritly at war with his neighbours, he 
is ſenſible that there muſt be one man, in 
whoſe diſcretion on ſuch occaſions the na- 
tional will ought to center, in order that 
the tribe may take the- field in a body, and 
act with proper effect againſt the enemy. 
The bulk of Arabian tribes bear the name 
of the primitive ſtock whence they are 
reſpectively deſcended, and have no other 
appellation than that of his children; 
hence the Arabs by whom I was accom- 
H 3 | "Pw 
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panied were called Ben Halet, or the chil. 


dren of Halet. 


They run with Mn cwiftnsſs, 
aac ſingularly dexterous in the manage= 
ment of the lance, have large bones, 


a deep brown complexion, perſons of an 


ordinary ſtature, but lean, muſcular, active, 


and vigorous. The Bedouins ſuffer their 


hair and beards to grow; and, indeed, 


among the Arabian tribes in general, the 


beard is remarkably full and buſhy, The 
Arab has a large ardent black eye, a long 
face, features high and regular, and, as 
the reſult of the whole, a phyſiognomy 
particularly ſtern and ſevere. This expreſ- 
ſion, meeting with our pre-conceived no- 
tion of his character, gives him an air 
of great ferocity; upon a little acquain- 
tance, however, his formidable aſpect ſet. 
tles into ſomething truly noble and manly, 

The tribes which frequent the middle 


of the deſert have locks ſomewhat criſped, 


extremely fine, and approaching the woolly 
hair of the negro: my own, during the 
ſhort period of * travels in thoſe regions, 

| became 
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became more dry and delicate than uſual, 
and receiving little nouriſhment' from a 
checked perſpiration, ſhewed a diſpoſition 
to aſſume the ſame frizzled and woolly 
appearance: an entire failure of moiſture, 
and the exceſſive heat of climate, by which 
it was occaſioned, ſeemed to be the prin- 
cipal cauſes of thoſe ſymptoms; my blood 
was become extremely dry, and my com- 

plexion differed little at laſt from that of 
- a Hindoo or Arab. It is not my intention, 
however, to offer any theory relative to the 
ſtrong influence climate may be ſuppoſed 
to have on the external appearance of the 
human frame. 
Having conſidered the Arab with much 
attention in his manners and principles of 
action, I cannot agree in the common 
opinion which makes a propenſity to rob- 
bery a natural ingredient in his charac- 
ter. I had the ſtrongeſt evidence, in va- 
rious ſituations, of the honeſty and fidelity 
of my fellow - travellers: I ſaw them living 
as a little commonwealth on the moſt 
friendly and ſociable terms; nor, indeed, 
have Jever heard that an Arab would be 


H 4 - guilty 
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guilty of theft or robbery againſt thoſe of 
his own tribe; his appetite for plunder is 
exerted, in concert with his clan, againſt 
entire ſtrangers, and always within the 
boundaries of the deſerts; in no ſhape 
whatever will an Arab invade the pro- 
perty of another man in a town or cul- 
tivated country; and hence robbery in him 
is plainly derived from a prejudice of edu- 
cation, a prejudice in all reſpects ſimilar to 
that of the ancient Romans, who regard - 
ed every tribe and race of men not 
in their alliance, as enemies to the er 
public. | 
The Arab pays a ; ſcrupulous regard to 
all- his engagements with ſtrangers; and 
therefore the traveller, upon making him 
a certain gratification, in conſideration of 
being ſuffered to paſs unmoleſted, or 
upon receiving the protection of any in- 
dividual Arab, who in this caſe, from 
their fraternal union, is conceived to repre- 
ſent the tribe, enjoys an entire exemption 
from the ordinary effects of Arabian preju- 
dices to ſtrangers. In ſuch circumſtances a 
riger may croſs the deſerts with as little 
apprehen- 
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. apprehenſion of injuſtice from the natives, 
as he ever entertained in travelling a high 
road in his native country. 
That the Arab's right to his deſerts is 
of a leſs perfect kind than that of other na- 
tions to the countries they reſpectively in- 
habit, is an argument that will hardly be 
maintained; ſince, if long and uninterrupt- 
ed poſſeſſion, according to the legal max- 
ims of every civilized people, founds the re- 
quiſites of dominion, it is evident his claim 
to the deſerts is much leſs liable to excep- 
tion than that of any prince whatever to 
the domains of his crown. But is there 
a ſovereign or independent ſtate in the 
world which does not vindicate an exclu- 
five right to all the uſes of its ſoil ?—or is 
this a rule of juriſprudence, in which the 
Arab alone is excepted ?—a prince deſtitute 
of authority even on his own eſtate, and 
who muſt patiently give way to ſtrangers 
paſſing at diſcretion over his grounds? To 
this right of abſolute dominion, however, 
he has never rigidly adhered; all he requires 
is a certain tribute or cuſtom, proportioned 
to the quantity of goods or merchandize 
meant 
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meant to be tranſported over the deſerts; 

a cuſtom, beſides, which each individual in 

the tribe, as repreſenting the community, 

| has authority to exact or diſpenſe with as 
he may ſee cauſe. 

This title, veſted in every member of the 
clan, is of general notoriety ; and therefore 
intelligent travellers take care to have an 
Arab in their company, for a pledge of 
peace and ſecurity againſt the moleſtation 
of his tribe. | 

Such is the political conſtitution of the 
deſert, and whoever conducts himſelf in 
conformity to it has nothing to dread from 
the depredations of the natives; but if 
men, acting from ignorance, or in contempt 
of Arabian manners, ſhall expoſe them- 
ſelves to be pillaged, they have no right to 
repreſent the Arabs as a people, without 
diſtinction or enquiry, in the odious colours 
of robbers and banditti. 

I be peculiar circumſtances of this coun- 
try muſt, no doubt, often render it pain- 
ful to the bodily feeling of the native; 
but his hardſhips are conſiderably counter- 
balanced by the ſweets of independence, 
and that brotherly confidence and affection 
0 | which 
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which unite him to his tribe in all its 
ct” n and purſuits. 

1 muſt own I never felt ſo ſenſibly a as 
here, and in the wilds of America, the 
charms of that invaluable liberty which is 
the gift of the Creator, but which in 
great cities and highly civilized countries 
is almoſt extinguiſhed by the habits of 
luxury, and the miſerable reſtraints of idle 
and artificial diſtinctions. A rude mantle, 
which he carries conſtantly about with him, 
ſerves to defend the Arab and his family 
againſt the oppreſſive heat of the ſun, as well 
as the inconveniencies of the rain; his robe, 
larger in fize, but in the ſtyle of that of 
St. John the Baptiſt, woven with his own 
hands, which never felt the edge of the 
ſciffars, and which he conſequently owes to 
his own induſtry alone, is all the cloathing 
he requires. If he looks around him, the 
ſoil, as far as he can fee, is his own, while 
at the ſame time he affects neither land- 
mark nor incloſure, but ſhares with his 
Arabian kindred the paſture of his flocks, 
He goes wherever he chooſes, and nothing 
impedes his ſteps; but had he been born 


in 
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in a poliſhed | country, every joint of his 
body would have been cramped and em- 
barraſſed with ligaments of twenty different 
kinds, the acquiſition of which would have 
coſt him much pain and anxiety, while 
the enjoyment of them could only flat- 
ter a mind of the weakeſt vanity. In fine, 
he would have found it difficult to turn 
himſelf to the right hand or to the left, 
without infringing on ſome cuſtom. or 
punctilio, equally inconſiſtent, perhaps, 
with the maxims of good ſenſe and the 
natural order of things. 

That freedom and equality of condition 
enjoyed by the natives, notwithſtanding the 
diſmal aſpect of their deſerts, created in 
my mind certain emotions of inſtinctive 
pleaſure; an admonition which I conſider 
as the voice of nature, and whence I am 
inclined to infer the real value and im- 
portance of thoſe advantages. The cir- 
cumſtances of the Arab by no means pre- 
clude him from the enjoyment of pleaſure ; 
beſides an habitual and animating ſenſe. of 
his independance, he drinks the milk of 

p hie 
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his cattle, and regales himſelf with many 
palatable diſhes to which we are ſtrangers : 
he runs and dances with great vivacity, and 
practiſes many other manly and uſeful ex- 
erciſes. His dances are ſometimes gay and 
exhilarating, but he is more particularly ad- 
dicted to ſuch as are warlike, and have a ten- 
dency to train him for the day of battle; in 
theſe the Arab goes through various evolu- 
tions, his lance in his hand, with the moſt 
dextrous agility, dances equally in uſe among 
the Biſſayan and Javaneſe Indians, with this 

difference only, that the latter are armed 
with the buckler as well as the lance. The 

dances more peculiar to the women are of 
two kinds, the one ſprightly and gay, the 
other impaſſioned and voluptuous, the object 
of which is to excite certain ideas in a man- 
ner extremely expreſſive. As in theſe it is 
the principal requiſite that the ruling ſen- 
timent be ſtrongly marked in the eye, and 
the expreflion of the features be in har- 
mony with the motions and attitudes of the 
body, it is neceflary to the dancer's per- 
forming with approbation, that her imagi- 
ERIE 13! | nation 
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nation be highly inflamed, Of this ſpe- 


preſentation; and it is probable the Spa- 
niards, as well as the negroes of Guinea and 


Angola, borrowed it from the Arabians. 


Ihbeir wool, the ſtaple commodity of 
the deſerts, ſerves as the materials of cloth 


and tapeſtry, which for execution would by 
no means diſgrace the dexterity of an Eu- 
ropean manufacturer. Of their goat-ſkins 
they make bottles and troughs for giving 


water to their cattle. Their flocks, which, 


on account of their rapid increaſe, would 
ſoon become a burthen to their owners, 
they are uſed to barter in civilized coun - 
tries for articles of dreſs, | corn, dates, 
and whatever elſe their neceffities require. 
Such of the Arabian tribes .as border on 


the Euphrates and improveable lands, cul- 
tivate a ſmall portion of ground; but as 
| ſoon as the ſeed-time is over they betake 


themſelves to the wandering purſuits of 
the deſert, and only return in autumn, in 
order to reap the benefit of the harveſt. 
A tribe of Arabs on their march acroſs 
8 EE 


1 
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the deſert is a very extraordinary object. On 
this occaſion a vaſt extent of plain preſents 

itſelf to the eye, covered with herds and flocks, 
preceded by a troop of camels laden with 
tents, baggage, and poultry, animals which, 
at the firſt ſignal for their departure, in- 
ſtantly take wing and perch on the back of 
the dromedary. Behind theſe is another 
fet of camels, charged with all the lame 
and infirm animals, which, by their various 

and: diſcordant cries, give ſufficient notice 
of the pain and hardſhips of their con- 
finement. Upon a third ſet are groupes 
of women and children, whoſe painful 
ſcreams mix in ſtrange confufion with 
the bleating and bellowing of numberleſs 
animals, of all humours, ages, and ſpecies. 
It is difficult to conceive a more irkſome ft- 
tuation than that of the Arab's wife, in the 
midſt of her children, weeping, fighting, and 
ſerambling all around her. Such of the wo- 
men as are enemnpt from the incumbrances of 
infants, employ themſelves on their camels in : 
ſpinning, or grinding corn with hand-mills. 
High above this fingular maſs of tumult 
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they quitted their tents, it was not in order 
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and diſorder appears a wood of lances, at 
leaſt eight or ten feet in length, while the 
ear begins to be ſtunned with the hoarſe 
voice of the Arab, chiding, expoſtulating, 
or commanding ſilence in his family, but 

whoſe chief care is to form a ſtrong ram- 
part for the defence of the little common- 
wealth on i its march. Ty | 

- It was the intention ih the Bedouins to 
have purſued their route through the middle 


of the deſert, which, by drawing us to a 


diſtance from the Arabian encampments, 


ſeemed to promiſe ſecurity againſt all man- 


ner of diſturbance from the natives. But 
it being repreſented by the Arabs of this 


camp, that, among other inconveniencies 


reſulting from this ſtep, we ſhould not find 
a drop of water, either for ourſelves or 
camels, we determined to direct our courſe 
towards the banks of the Euphrates. Next 


day, therefore, we proceeded to lay in a 
ſtock of water at the wells of the adjacent 


camp; and on this occaſion I had a ſe- 


cond opportunity of obſerving the phlegma- 
tic inattention of the Arab. If at any time 


to 
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0 Sbſerde the appearance of. a a but 
to milk their cattle, which by the bye is the 
buſineſs of the women, or in the manage- 
ment of other domeſtic concerns. We filled 
our bottles with the ſame tranquiliry as 
if we had been in the heart of the deſert; 
and I particularly remarked, that although 
Iwas the ſingle individual, at this time, h 
was mounted on à camel, and was pointed 
out to their attention by ſome peculiarities 
of - dreſs; I could only attract the notice 
of two: or three little children. © Some of 
the tribe were at the well, employed like 
ourſelves in filling their bottles, ſome in 
conducting their flocks to paſture in the 
vicinity, and ſome, after having milked 
their göats, called the family to breakfaſt | 
with the fame apathy and indifference as if 
they had been entirely by themſelves. If 
our preſence had any effect at all, it was 
upon the minds of the women, who uſed 
to cover ſmall part of the face ow Wr 
pearing without the tent. 
As ſoon as we were Sith in n 
we began our journey, keeping a little 
more to the N. E.; and, * travelling 
e II. 1 * four 
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four days, came to a deſerted ciftle: with 
three towers, on the confines of 4 ſmall 
Uke. Here we. were under the neceſ- 
 fity of again filling our. bottles, though 
the water was of a nature extremely” diſ- 
agreeable both to the ſmell "and taſte. 


Meanwhile thirſt, as well as curioſity; dtew 
me towards the caſtle. and its lake; and 1 
ſoon fare, what is an object of great rarity 


_ in; thoſe regions, a piece of water coyered 
Wich bulruſhes waving in the wind. It is 
impoſſible for me'to deſeribe the ethotions 
of joy CC 
it to Ay, that 1 apptesebedl it with all 
wariger of alacrity ; but hiow 
_ difappoltitment, hen, ET en- 
chanting {pot my imayitidtidn had 1 


ped by this proſpebt'; Huffice 


my 


ed, I met with a. piece of awiſt*tnatſhy 


_ ground, which contained water in alt the 
; colours of the rainbow, corrupting in the 
ſuv, and every where eritrigh inoft peſti- 
Tential odour ! I made thift4 
place where it ſeemed to to be ef the" great- 


z/ pepetrate to 


et depth, in hopes I Would find I tete of 


a less offehſtee quality; but Eeh hege the 
M water was exireniely diſcolburdd; arick the 


0 * 
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1 reeds. appearing to have acquired 
its diſmal hue, my ſtomach revolted at the 
idea of raifing it to my lips: but my tongue 
was parched with the burning wind. of 
the, deſert, and appetite impelled mg to 
drink; ſuch, however, was the. feetid taſte 
ef this Nagnated pool, that I was able, to 
gulp down one mouthful of it only; and 1 
retired, . with little gratification, either to 
my thirſt or nriofity, The caſtle. ſtands 
cloſe, to, the, lake, on 2 mou of earth 
probably ee, I, made it my buſineſs 

get withy the wall ; but, the. door was | 
all, it being, only two feet 
4nd, a half high, and.not mare than one 
half of theſe. dimenſions in, breadth, that I 
can. ſcarce fyppole. it had, ener, been in- 
tended} for, common uſe, I 55 wall was 
built of earth, and; of conſiderable thick- 
nefs., Having with ſome  ,Qifficulty made 
my Way into this finguber building, 1 found 
«Pear fear; three  corpers of which | 
were three, towers, whoſe, dogs 1 ad; 
on 4 fingllen) fcale than the. one by N 
which 1 had entercd,, de W. 

ever * * * aud obſerved, Tn 
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one of the towers, that, inſtead of à para- 
pet, the artiſt had, inclined the wall in fue - 
2 manner, that one might diſcover any ob- 
ject at the foot of the caſtle. He had like 
wiſe given the curtain between the towers 
a curyed form, in order, no doubt, to fa | 
cilitate the means of its defence. But 
having fatisfied my curioſity as to the 
nature of a building ſo little expected: in 
the deſert, I began to open my eyes to a 
view of the ſurrounding country; and here 
all my ideas of the Arabian deſerts, ſuch, 28 
they may be found in the poetical lan- 
guage of oriental tales, were ſhort of the 
truth. A ſtillneſs, like the  dilence of night 
the faint remains of a breeze, fill glo FAS 
with the feryour, of the; meridian. ſun, but 
now finking. with | his orb; around an un- 
bounded waſte, covered) with: A, dark grey 
fand, reſembling the aſhes of a furnace, and 
according with, the raging beat of thoſe 
regions; the vaſt canopy of th the 8 e heavens, 
acroſs whoſe pale a atmoſ phere, no other object 


is ſeen. but the. reddiſh B of the ſun dipt 


eee inthe memento ie 
e Dare a bey of boſe; i intereſting ir- 


2 cumſtances : 


WAX 
- . 


-— 


EF 


ciiniatiibes which conſpired, on this'occa< 
ſion, to impreſs my mind with an unpleaſ- 
ing "melancholy. 1 deſcended from the 
caſtle, and rag to 192 41 us 
nions. 

We Sid do purſue ou Sei in the 
fame directiom; and in two days came to 
ſome wells, contiguous to four tents, the 
women belonging to which gave us their 
aſſiſtance in mending and filling our bot- 
tles. Next morning I - very narrowly eſ- 


caped dilocating my neck by a fall from 


my eamel, as be . IN 0 e his 


1 1 


In barer . more we deſcried, Wards 
evening, twelve Arabs in the deſert, with 
a com pany of camels. The chief of our 
caravan, tem pted, 1 am afraid, by the 
ſmallneſs of their number, having order- 
ed his men to give chace, they were pur- 
ſued and fired upon; and the Arabs left 


behind them, in their flight, ſome linen, 


bottles, and clubs. I was by no means 


 fatisfied with this atchievement of the Be- 
douins; and, thinking it very improbable | 
"_ thoſe men Ls aa the deſert 
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by. themſelves,” 1 | 
ces of ſo  unprovoked 'a an ad of hoſtility. 

II! le | 
I compared the. late extre me caution” with 
which. 1 had Ken « our people approach che 
lines of 2 an Arabian camp, With this wan- 
ton  bravadg of courage againſt a handful 
fr deſtitute of- arms; and ſe- 
eryily condemned, the ORE of the ca- 


n * 5 Ii 


moleſtation, and, rw next morn- 
ing, reſumed our journey; but about tioon, 
| the apprehenfionsT had entertained the even- 
ing before began to be realized ; for all of 
2 ſudden we ſaw a body of men ci horſe- 
back, riding towards us at fill weed. The 
Bedouins ſtoo ped their camels, "and enter- 
ed into a conference with A meſſen ger who 
came to treat with us on tlie part of 'the 
enemy. It was but too evident, however, 
they could come to no agreement; for the 


| Arab returned to his friends, and our Cara 
van ran inſtantly te to arms. 

Meanwhile we continued our 1558 2 
but, after a an | interval of little more than a 
quarter of an hour, we Obſerved 4 large 

4 ; body 


{ 
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body of horſe and foot in purſuit of 


us. We 4gtin Rooped our camels as 
conputtly. as poſſible, at the ſame time 
diſplaying a flag, containing certain fi- 
gutes and characters in white upon 2 
blue ground. Our muſketeers, advancing 


about two hundred paces, poſted them- 


ſelyes in the front of the caravan. The 


landes halted at the diſtance of fifty | 


paces before the Bedouin ſtandard, which 
was erected at the corner of the camp, 


on the Hide. of the enemy, and defended by 
the. reſt of the Bedouins, armed chiefly 


with clubs. and ſabres. The Arabs ad- 
vanced i in order of battle, to the number 
of five hundred men, while our whole 
force conſiſted only of a hundred and 
fifty, VIE The Bedouins, however, waited 
their approach with Readineſs and reſo- 
lution, ſhouting * «  Allah-ou-Allah !” which 
I underſtood to be an invocation of 
God to witneſs the juſtice of their cauſe, 
and to ſuccour them in battle. The 


enemy having approached within the diſ- 


' tance of two hundred paces from our muſ- 
. began à kind of running fight, 
1 4 500k 
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ſuch as Ihad ſeen: practiſed in the Arabian 
camp, which I have already had frequent 
occaſions to mention. The Bedouins kept 
up an irregular fire upon their opponents; 
When the Arabs, extending themſelves as 
if they had meant to ſurraund us, choſe to 
decline a cloſe engagement, and were con- 
tented with diſcharging their pieces againſt 
the caravan. W hen at any time, how 
ever, they ſeemed deſirous of cloſing with 
the Bedouins, we roſe in a body, and ad- 
vanced full ſpeed to meet them; g while 
they, as it would ſeem, / perceiving we 
were prepared for the; ons Ne 
flowly on the plain. (102k 
The engagement SIE to be-main- 
tained in this indecifive manner, till the 
approach of night, when the main body 
of the enemy having retited a conſider- 
able diſtance from the caravan, the muſ- 
keteers drew nearer. to each other. On 
our ſide there was not one man killed or 
wounded, while the Bedouins boaſted of 
having killed three or four men and two 
camels belonging to the Atrabs. We 
8 dun Ws, ee a picquet to- 
wards 


1 
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debe ee ad well as a rear- guard, A 
which wus tore immediately Charged with 
_ the ſafety of the caravan The cloſe at- 
tention given by both parties to the ſignal 
or Match - word. which Was repeated in very 
extraordinary cries, ſuggeſted no mean idea 

of their military conduct and circum- 
ſpection. Now all was joy and uproat in 

the Bedouin camp; and our warriors, 
elated with the ſucceſs. of the preceding 
7 celebrated the triumph of victory 
by dances deſeriptive of all the manæuvres 

. of an Arabian battle. At the ſame time, 
while it was their buſineſs to ſimulate the 
national courage of the tribe, by the fre- 
quent * of < Ben: Hale they 


SL Þ © 


b auen 2 by en en = 
lent exclamations of © Turkis,” or Turk,” J 
which ſignifies, in their acceptation of the 
| word, an implacable enemy. I took the 
liberty of obſerving to my conductor, who 
ſeemed to be a ſenſible as well as brave * 


. | _ +: J 1 
man, that a little repoſe would, in my opi- 3 
nion, be a better preparative for a new 1 


en in the morning, than thaſe 
| intem perate 
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intemnperate and unſeaſonable guſts of 
joy; and likewiſe, that, without waiting 
till the Arabs ſhould be ſtrengthened by 
the arrival of any additional force, * 
ought to reſume our march by day- break, 
placing our camels in the center, and our 
armed men on the two wings, who might 
be in conſtant readineſs to repel the attacks 
of the enemy. My advice was little re- 
garded, and I was not. ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with the Arabic language to de- 
liver my opinion in a council ef war; 
which was now ſitting found the Bedou · 
in ſtandard. I committed myſelf, there · 
fore, to the wiſdom of Providence, and re- 
ſolved to profit by a ſmall interval ef re- 
poſe, which, however, was liable to be 
interrupted by the balls of the nen 
at times whiſtled about my ears. 

The engagement was tle. eatly 
in the morning; and, after lafting-tw6 
hours, ſimilar in all reſpects to that 
of the preceding day, the combatants 
on both ſides withdrew from the field. 
The caravan had a ſecond conferenet 
_ the enemy; and at eight o'clock 

I received 
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I received a meſſage from the - Bedouins,. 
deſiring me to deliver them all the mo- 
ney in my poſſeſſion; to which requi- 
ſition I very readily conſented. Couriers, 
however, were continually arriving as be- 
fore, and, as I heard no farther mention of 
the money, probably intended for our ran- 
ſom, I concluded that all notion of recon- 
cilement between the contending parties 
was at an end: accordingly I ſoon learn- 
ed; that the enemy would accept of nothing 
leſs than the plunder of the whole caravan, 
and that, to complete this unfortunate ad- 
venture, we were now wholly at their diſ- 
eretion. I am convinced, however, that ſo 
great an animoſity to the caravan, who, ac 
cording to cuſtom immemorial, is conſtantly 
permitted, for a certain acknowledgment in 
money, to proceed without diſturbance, could 
only be owing to our wanton attack of the 
twelve Arabs, aggravated, perhaps, by ſome 
effuſion of blood in the firſt engagement. 
Upon receiving a final anſwer from the 
enemy, we again ſtood to our arms, though 
conſeious we were far from being in a con- 
nne out for any dength of time 


agaiuſt 


* 
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againſt the hardſhips of our preſent” ſitua- 
tion. It was now five days ſinee we laſt 
filled our bottles and our water was nearly 
exchauſted. Beſides, the exceſſive heat 
and the conſtant fatigue and agitation of 
body and mind, to Which we had for a 
conſiderable time been expoſed, had intire- 

ly exlnuſted our ſtreng teien 
Towards evening the Arbe made dt 
to renew the attack, but they declined ap- 
proaching nearer than the diſtance of a gun- 
ſhot, and we had not one man either killed 
or wounded. Night coming on, the enemy 
retired to the diſtance of half a league on 
the plain; when we took care, as before, to 
place an advanced guard, which, with ſen- 
tinels ſtationed on all ſides of the Caravan, 
watched the motions of the enemy. Hav- 
ing obſerved that our men, after lighting a 
great many fires in the camp, formed them 
ſelves into ſmall circles, and whiſpered each 
other in the ear, I began to conjecture that 
ſome ſudden and ſeoret enterprize was in 
agitation: accordingly, about ten O clock 
they began to ſaddle their camels, and my 
6 conductor deſired me to e him my 
| 5 linen, 
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nen, that he wight pack it up with his own. 


with the leaſt weighty part af my pro- 
viſions, adviſed me to abandon the re- 
mainder. I aw the whole caravan em- 
ployed in a ſimilar manner; and, every: 
thing being concerted and ready, I Was 
exhorted to be on my guard, and above 
all things to ſtick faſt to my dromedary, for 
that in a few moments the caravan would 
betake itſelf to flight. 2005313000 +: 5948 


- What a diſmal proſpect 18 now politic | 


mel I was to; follow the caravan at the 
dreadful gallop of the camel; the hard ſtep. 


and ſtubborn nature of which muſt expoſe: 
me every inſtant to the moſt alarming ac- 
cidents. If unfortunateh I ſhould happen to 
fall at the firſt outſet, I muſt, either be 


cruſhed; to death by my companions, or be 
left alone a prey ta all the miſeries of the 
deſert. In this eaſe my only chance of ſafety: 
would have been, by purſuing a northern 


caurſe to have endeavoured to reach the 


banks of the Euphrates, which at this ſea- 


ſon are frequented by Arabian tribes; but 


me were diſtant at leaſt four days journey. 
oil There 
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There were moments when I could not 
us, being ſatisſied J had now noth ing more 
deſirable to expect, than either to periſh by 
accuſtomed to give no quarter to their 
enemies, even after plundering them of 
their goods, conſidering themſelves bound 
by the ties of hoſpitality only within the 
lines of their tents, which were probably 
at a great diſtance. I reſigned myſelf, there- 
and, having placed myſelf firm on my bol- 
ſters, Oe? Oo het fignal: for 
flight. Ar SOV nen or N yinfe jp: ©! 


| ſet up the uſual cry, Bonne gurile h or, Who 
goes there? while at the ſame time thie 
Bedouins were buſily employed, all over 
the camp, in lighting up fires, which, as 
they were only kept alive by a ſort of 
withered bramble gleaned in the deſert, 
were of very ſhort duration. This ſtrata- 
gem was ſucceeded by an intetval ef dead 
ſtlente; but F 


"NF 
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the advanced guard wos ſtill hollowing 

Nenne garde? my good Arab came to ſee if 
1 way properly ſeated on my camel, and in 

the fame inftant the whole caravan ſhot 

ever the deſert 4 er ee e 
into the 8. Wo ol ins | 

. © Acroſs 8 ay of duſt; ate 
Soni by the abrupt manner of our de- 


parture, and which muſt have been ter- 


nble to a ſpectator at a diſtance, I began 
to obſerve that the young camels, intended 
for ſale, had each à fetter on one of his 
ſeet ; a precaution - which was meant to 
free us of their incumbrance, as well as to 
obſtruct the progreſs of the Arabs, by di- 
verting their attention from the great ob- 
jeck of their purſuit. We fled three leagues 
towards the ſouth, at the full ſtretch of the 
dromedary; in che courſe of which I fat 
perched as upon a table; and nothing hut 
the band of Providence could have pre- 
vented my, falling from the back of this 
animal, whoſe motidns were ſo intolerably 
ſevere, that at evety ſten my bowels ſeemed 
to be ſhaken in pieces. My hands, one 
v5 0: before and the other behind, 
ſupported 
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ſupported me like a kind of buttreſs, 44 x 
which means they were already much 
bruiſed and lacerated, while my nerves had 
Joſtitheir ſpring and ſenſibility in ſo great u 
degree that I. was twenty times 26h the 
point of abandoning my hole. 
- Meanwhile the enemy were in cloſe 
purſuit of us; but a part of our caravan 
having fallen into their hands they loſt 
ſome time in pillaging their effects and 
catching the young camels; and on this 
occaſion my poor Arabian ) cook, whom": 1 | 
hired at Baſſora, had the misfortune to be in 
the number of the captives avtives.” The en emy. : 
eee being occupied with their plun- 
der, gave us time to leave them confider-" 


ably behind; and therefore, r ene 


ning three leagues further 8. E. our little 

troop, which by this time conſiſted of ſeven 
perſons only, reſolved to detach” ourſelves 
intirely from the remains of the caravan 


What was the fate of the other Aräbs, 1 


cannot pretend to ſay, having never, from 
that moment, ; received the ſma leſt intelli- | 


gence concerning them. We now made a | 


_ circuit round the region we had juſt 
* traverſed, 
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traverſed, and thus, by leaving our pur- 
ſuers, and the reſt of the caravan, to pro- 
ſecute a route directly contrary to ours, we 
reſumed our ready lets ns the 
N. W. 
| "lining: pede are our - fight in this 
quarter with the ſame celerity, we at length 
came. to a diſtrict of the deſert covered; 
with large. ſtones and fragments of rocks; 
and here my camel tumbling. againſt a 
ſtone, and at the ſame inſtant making a 
jerk to one ſide of the path, I loſt, my 
hold, and was thrown off to ſome diſtance; 
but happily a good Arab was at hand, Who 
immediately ſtooped his camel, and took 
me up behind him; my dromedary, mean 
time, having taken flight, oyerturned his 
baggage, and a Bedouin cutting the ropes, I 
was deprived. at once gf all my proviſions, | 
with a conſiderable part of my other ne- 
ceſſaries, while my camel. ehen un- 
loaded before us. ei . 
About eight o'clock. we e the. pn 
bed of a torrent, and were at pains to 
conceal ourlelyes, whilſt one of our men 
"Via II. n 
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went to reconnoitre from an eminence" what 
was paſſing in the plain. He could diſcover 
neither the enemy nor the caravan, and we 
again mounted our camels; but I was.now 
ſeated on a miſerable pack- ſaddle, conſiſting 
of a rude bolſter of hay placed round the 
-dromedary's bunch, with four pieces of a 
board imitating the ſtock of a ſaddle; and 
as we purſued our route nearly with the 
fame diſpatch as we had done before, my 
ſufferings are not to be deſcribed. 
ei dhe ee ef u wel we 


diſcovered a ſpring of ſweet water ſur- 


rounded with ſhrubs, a circumſtance which 


ſeemed to announce it of a good quality. 


Being now completely worn out with thirſt 


and fatigue, I was unable to reſtrain. the 


importunity of nature, 'and took almoſt a 
bottle of it at one draught; but I ſoon be- 
came indiſpoſed, and had reaſon to be ſorry 


for the imprudence of my conduct. If 


we had had any ſuſpicion of meeting the 
enemy in this quarter, the recent traces 


of cattle which had been watering in the 
morning muſt have increaſed our appre- 


henſions. We took care, however, to place 
© a ſentinel 


/N 
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4 Deal on a riſing ground, who kept a 
ſharp look -out, while we remained in rea- 
dineſs to continue our flight at the firſt 
ſignal. As he could diſcovers neither man 
nor beaſt in the wide extent of the deſert, 
we began to be ſatisfied that our counter- 


march had entirely eſcaped the by pay 
of the Arabs. . 


1 now confidered in wat manner 1 

could reward my friend the Arab, who 
ſo generouſly ſtooped his dromedary, and 
took me up behind him, when I had the 
misfortune to fall from my own. I could 
not fail to reflect that while he delivered 
me from immediate death, or perhaps from 
the more deplorable calamity of ſtarving 
in the defert, he had expoſed himſelf to 
the imminent danger of falling into the 
hands of an enraged enemy. My money 
was reduced to the very trifling ſum of 
four piaſtres, which, with an earneſt re- 
queſt that he would accept of them as 
a ſmall teſtimony of affectionate gratitude, 
I prefented to my benefactor. So fami- 
liar, however, are the ſentiments of charity 
and beneficence to the minds of thoſe peo= 
- ==; ple, 
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ple, that he had no idea of what prompted 
me to offer him money. Upon his modeſt 
but peremptory refuſal, I laid the pieces 
on his robe, and left him; but in a few 
minutes he came to me with the money in 
his hand; and ſuch was the extreme deli- 
cacy of this worthy man's feelings, that he 
was not perſuaded into compliance, until 
I had aſſured him that I offered theſe 
— —piaſtres, not as the reward of his ſervices, 
but as the memorial of a friend, who loved 

and eſteemed 1 

I had now no proviſions of my own, 
. loſt them i in the deſert; but I had 
little cauſe of regret, as the good Arabs took 
care to adminiſter to my wants. They 
baked oaten cakes, and toaſted chem on 
the ſand, or at a ae of brambles, and 
having ſpread them with dates, or butter 
obtained from the milk of the female camel, 
applied them a ſecond time to the heat. 
At our meals I was conſtantly treated with 
a larger portion of this buttered cake, which 
is Be from being a bad kind of ragout, 
than fell to the ſhare of any one of my 
Companions ; ; by. reaſon, however, of the 


great 
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great diminution of proviſions, it was but 
ſeldom we could afford this treat, and 
were obliged to have recourſe to dates as 
our chief means of ſubſiſtence. This 
c ſingular attention in the Bedouins to my 
ſupport, which was above the ſuſpicion 
of an intereſted motive, continued to be ex- 
erciſed in the ſame manner and degree to | 
the day of our ſeparation, 

Our fears of the enemy, which were 
greatly encreaſed by freſh traces of cattle 
viſible about the well, not permitting us 
to linger, after dinner we mounted our 
camels, and fled till night, almoſt with the 
ſame rapidity as in the morning. My pain 
and fatigue were ſcarce to be borne; every 
inch of my ſeat applied to the pack- ſaddle 
was covered with ſores, and, partly owing 
to my infirmities, and partly to the looſe 
condition of the ſaddle, which was thrown 
backwards at every ſtep of the dromedary, 
I was frequently pitched upon his hump. 
My nerves were benumbed, and become 
incapable of farther exertions, while 
my EI] in conſequence of an extreme 

K 3 agitation 
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agitation in my blood, ſhaked involuntarily, 
like the keys of a harpſichord. In this mi- 
ſerable condition, having loſt my appetite, 
I was unable to take what nouriſhment 
was neceſſary for my ſupport ; but I looked 
forward with hope of relief to that refreſhing 
repoſe I promiſed myſelf in the approach- 
ing night. About nine o'clock in the 
evening, however, I was told by the Arabs 
that it was neceſſary to go on. There 
was no time left to expoſtulate ; I mount. 
ed my dromedary in the beſt manner I was 
able, and went on at a long ſtep, which I 
endeavoured to bear with all the Fadens 
in my power. 

At two o'clock in the morning we halted 
at a piece of hollow ground, where we lay 
down and flept till fix. Mounting our 

_ camels again, we purſued our journey the 
whole day, ſometimes at a trot, ſometimes 
at a kind of gallop, according as the deſert 
ſeemed more or leſs frequented. The fol- 
lowing morning we diſcovered the banks 
of the Euphrates, on which ſtood a ſolitary 
nn but having ſuddenly obſerved a 


company 
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company of Arabs, we turned the heads of - 
our camels, and fled full ſpeed. We paſſed 
heaps of ſtones at different intervals, which 
were probably deſigned for a direction of 
the road. I obſerved likewiſe large mounds 
of earth, but whether natural or artificial 
I cannot pretend to ſay. In regulating 

our flight, we were directed by the N. W. 
wind in the day-time, and at night took 
our direction from the motions of the 
ſtars. 1 > as 
The dromedary here, which differs from 
that of Africa, being ſmaller, and having 
but one bunch, ſeems to be particularly 
intended for the uſe of man in thoſe deſert 
regions. Notwithſtanding ' the extreme 
fatigue to which he was ſubjected in con- 
ſequence of very long ſtages, and although 
he was occaſionally four or five days with- 
out water, eating only a few brambles, 
which he gleaned in the deſert in the 
hurry of his march, he appeared to have 
no manner of complaint. Beſides, he re- 
mained ſtooped, according to cuſtom, dur- 
ing the whole courſe of the night; but he 
| BIT YT TM 
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is endowed! with the faculty of bringing 


up his food, which he ſwallows at firſt in 
haſte,” and which he ruminates afterwards 


at his convenience, in the manner of the 
ox. It is unneceſſary for me to. deſcribe 


the ſtructure OG ROY . 


verſally knowun. : * 


Our diſcovery. at this: moment of A 
well was a fortunate event, as our bottles 
were almoſt entirely empty; but, finding 
it expedient to ſpend little time in taking 
our ſupply of water, we departed as we had 
arrived, at full ſpeed, in order to elude the 
keepers of cattle, whoſe traces were _ 
able all around it. 

In four days we ſaw a _ 5 high 
mountains on the left, [ſtretching along 
the horizon; and a little afterwards there 
appeared a ſmall cloud, followed by ſeveral 


others, which, as the deſert had hitherto 


preſented a ſky uniformly ſerene, was be- 

come an object of ſome curioſity, © 
We were ſtill, however, ſubjoced-it to 

unremitting anxiety and fatigue, from 


marches and counter-marches, which we 


were obliged ta make as oſten as we 


diſcovered | 


RN, 
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1 the traces of a camel, or the 
footſteps of an. Arab. As the little bot- 
toms in the deſert are much frequented 
by the natives in the ſummer ſeaſon, it 
often happened that, in order to avoid 
being diſcovered after reaching the top of 
an eminence, we found it expedient to turn, 
and deſcend it at full ſpeed. When, which 
was often the caſe, our march happened to 
lie through a narrow and difficult paſſage, 
we made it our buſineſs to hide ourſelves 
during the day, and reſumed our Journey 
at the approach of night. 

We now began to draw near to the high 


Mountains above mentioned, when I ob- 


ſerved the little vallies of their vicinity 
white with falt-petre, which had no doubt 


been depoſited by the winter rains. In 
ſome places the ſoil, formed into a dry 


cruſt, was raiſed about four inches above 
the level of the ſolid ground; inſomuch 
that our camels, under whoſe feet it broke 


at every ſtep, found it extremely difficult 


to proceed. This uncommon puffed ſtate 
of the ſoil is evidently occafioned by the 
2 exceſſive 
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exceffive' heat of the ſun, which Ong wn « 
tant e en. 10 0 89 
My fellow-travellers were at pains to 
| delt my eye to a town fituated among 
thoſe mountains, whoſe name I have for- 
gotten, and which I was unable to per- 
ceive. I faw an Arabian fair in the plain, 
and paſſed ſome ancient ruins, which, how- 
ever, from their fize, did not ſeem to merit 
much of the traveller's attention. 

We met with the veſtiges of eneamp- 
ments, which, in the winter ſeaſon, the 
Arab pitches upon the heights, and gene- 
rally in the vicinity of a torrent. Here 
the foil is of greater depth, but, on ac- 
count of numberleſs rat-holes, which are 
probably abandoned as foon as the drought 
commences, is extremely painful to the 
feet of the camel: the earth being com 
pletely undermined, the moment he ſets 
his foot on the ground, the cruſt gives 
way, and it is not without a conſiderable 
effort that he can extricate his hoof from 
the ſoil. Happily, however, in this em- 
RE: ituaſion. we were not under the 


neceſſity 
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bereut of eee with our uſual ex⸗ 
pedition. 
We turned to che right, ns direQing g 
our march in the line of the mountains, 
arrived at a watering-place in the midſt of 
a plain. Haying here deſcended into a 
very deep cavern, formed by huge rocks, 
we found in a vaſt baſon or cavity a foun- 
tain of bitter water, which, confiderin g its 
taſte, ſmell, colour, and fituation, merits ' 
a place in the catalogue of the infernal 
ſources. Next day, at ſome diſtance from 
this cave, we lay concealed in the hollows, 
and as ſoon as it was dark reſumed our 
journey along the fide of the hills. We 
had the benefit of the moon till ten, when 
we ſtopped, and waited her going down; 
for, as we were about to enter a long and 
narrow defile, in order that we might be 
more in the direction of Aleppo, we were 
afraid of falling in with the natives. Hav- 
ing lately ſeen an Arabian fair in the plain, 
and as we had obſerved ini the courſe of - 
the day that this confined paſſage, as well 
as the adjacent grounds, were frequented 
by Arabs, the apprehenſions of my fellow- 
| travellers 
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travellers were far from appearing extra- 
vagant, We ſent a ſcout before, to re- 
connoitre, and ſtole on without uttering 
a ſingle word; for, from the dead ſtill- 
neſs which reigns over the face of the 
deſert, a very ſmall noiſe may be heard 
at a conſiderable diſtance. Even our ca- 
mels, whoſe inſtincts are truly wonder- 
ful, feemed to conduct themſelves under 
ſimilar imprefſions. At midnight J heard 
the ſound of a bell in the defert, and ſoon 
after obſerved ſome Arabs of a neighbour- 
ing camp, who were leading an aſs. Dread- 
ing the conſequences of being difcovered, 
we lay down behind our camels, not. with-. 
out apprehending, however, that the noiſe 
of the Arabs might put our animals to 
flight. Fortunately they remained quiet, 
and our ſcout returned in 4a little time 
from taking a view of the country ; but as 
ie were in a ſtate of uncertainty whether 
we had not been difcovered by the Arabs 
who had juſt paſſed us, and as it was the 
opinion of our ſpy, that it would be ex- 
tremely dangerous to hazard the paſſage un- 
der the preſent circumſtances, we mounted 
| Do 7 | our 
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our nn in profound ne and 230g 
Hurſelves to flighgt. 
Continuing our route in the line, 2 ths 
Lame mountains, we began to aſcend them 
the next day; but we had no ſooner reach- 
ed the top of the firſt ridge, than, looking 
back upon the plain, we ſaw it crouded 
with Arabian camps, and could not help 
congratulating ourſelyes on our fortunate 
eſcape. Theſe are the firſt heights of any 
conſequence which we had met with ſince 
our departure from Baſſora. Here the foil 
begins to be a little more ſuſceptible of cul- 
ture, and the brambles ſeem of 2 dif- 
ferent ſpecies from thoſe of the deſert. 
We ſaw a wild-boar turn into the receſs 
of a mountain, Upon deſcending we enter- 
ed a yaſt plain, with diſtant hills on each 
fide of us. Our proſpects had now loſt a 
great deal of their former dreary uniformity. 
Although I was in ſome degree. recovered 
from my firſt fatigue, and a little more ac- 
cuſtomed to my ſituation, the rude motion 
of the dromedary proved ſtill extremely 
painful. J cannot impute my bad con- 
dition, however, to any particular delicacy 
of 
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of  conftitution, fince one of the bardy 
Bedouins frequently lagged behind, and 


appeared at leaſt to be equally worn out 
with myſelf. In our flight over the de- 


ſert T laboured under one great and pecu- 
Ear diſadvantage, I mean my inability to 
keep the camel to his proper pace; for 
thoſe who are uſed to travel on this ani- 
mal ſeldom go at a trot, but almoſt always 
at a kind of amble, which is equally expe- 
ditious, and mach leſs ſevere to the rider. 
As this animal is actuated by a furpriſing 
emulation to pafs his companions on the 
road, when I happened to have the miſ- 
fortune to be left behind, his impatience 
to come up with them made him con- 
ſtantly fall into a moſt formidable trot, 
which it was by no means in my power 
nl to moderate or prevent. 

We filled our bottles at a well of excel- 
Jent water, ſituated in a kind of yard, and 
ſutrounded by the ruins of a conſiderable 
caſtle; but obſerving the ground till moiſt 
with water that had been recently drawn, 
we thought it adviſcable to ſpend but little 


- - 
40 
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_ time in this place. We. cbntinued dur 
journey, with the mountains always on the 
right, ſleeping ſtill in the hollows. during 
night. Next day we travelled in the ſame 
direction, permitting our camels! to-praze 
at intervals among the rocks which: covers. 
ed us from the obſervation of the natives. 
At night-we proceeded along a path formed: 
in the channel of a torrent, but quitted it 
in the morning to purſue our march in the | 
direction of the mountains. 1 

Here the footſteps of the camel 8 
very obſervable, while the deſett begins to 
be beaten, and to have the appearance of 
being much more frequented than former- 
ly. Even in this place we were obliged 
to paſs the day as uſual, ſkulking in the 
dry bed of a torrent, and continuing our 
journey during the I OY the foot os 
the mountains. 

At eight o'clock 1 erbat 2 PTY on 
che heights, and heard the barking of dogs, 
which had probably perceived us in the de- 
ſert; ſymptoms of population, which were 
ſoon confirmed by evident veſtiges of the 
Plough. At twelve we eroſſed ſeveral 

cultivated 
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cultivated. fields, - ſeparated from one ano- 
; ther by ſmall ditches. At one O clock in 
the morning we came to houſes, and a 
brook of running water, for the firſt. time 
fince we left the confines of Baſlora; and 
having at length entered a built village, we 
ſtooped our dromedaries, and ſtood to our 
arms. Every ſoul in the village ſeemed 
to be aſleep, and I was not a little OE 
to follow. their example. ©. 
The return of day preſented us 0 a. 
country watered with the rain and dew of 
heaven, and in no mean ſtate of improve 
ment; upon which ſtood a number of pop- 
lars, the firſt tree I obſerved; after ſetting 
foot on the deſert. The villagers, inti- 
midated by our warlike appearance, and 
probably miſtaking us for a band of rob- 
bers who had lately committed depreda- 
tions in the wilderneſs, came to requeſt: 
that we would withdraw into an adjacent 
field, where we ſhould be at liberty to 
refreth ourſelyes unmoleſted. We ſub- 
mitted; and, having reſted till eleven, 
we again mounted our camels, and oon 
| tinued' our anne in the direction of a 


. | country 
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country; which appeared ſtill more beauti- 
ful and populous... . 
Meanwhile I was much tained with 
the-great conſternation which a moſt com- 
plete change in the appearance of ſurround, 
ing objects produced in our camels, The 
different aſpect of a Turk and an Arab in 
dreſs, figure, and ſtature; the novelty of 
houſes, dogs, trees, and rivulets; in ſhort, 
eyery thing occurred in its turn as a cauſe of 
diſmay; a circumſtance which was attend- 
ed with ' freſh difficulties to the traveller, 
though of a very different nature from 
thoſe he had lately experienced. Our ani- 
mals continued to advance with unabating 
diffidence and trepidation ; and, on one oc- 
caſion, a rat happening to run acroſs the 
road, threw our whole troop into great ter- 
ror and confuſion. One of our men was 
diſmounted, and it was not without much 
difficulty that the reſt of the company were 
able to keep their ſeats. At the entrance 
to the firſt bridge, the dromedary, appre- 
hending, perhaps from the ſound of his 
foot- ſteps, there was ſome want of ſolidity 
below, made a dead pauſe; and a con- 

Vor. II. L ſiderable 
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ſiderable ſpace of time paſſed ar tare 
could accompliſh! our paſſage. 
We paſſed- frequent villages, and were 
now travelling through a country like one 
continued garden, producing trees. and 
plants of various kinds. At four in the 
afternoon we came to a kind of arcade, 
within which was a charming fountain of 
water; but the Bedouins, being ſeized with 
the diſquictude and heſitation of their ca- 


mels, ſtopped ſhort, and declined to enter 
it, until one of their number had recon- 


|  noitred* the place. Paſſing feveral water- 


mills, and a |burying-ground, we at laſt 
perceived, at ſome diſtance before us, the 
„walls of a great town. The numbers of 

the dead obſervable in the multitude of 

grave · ſtones, the rich appearance of the 
adjacent country, and many fine gardens 
along the road, ſuggeſted the idea of a very 
extenſive city. After proceeding a con- 
ſuderable way on the outſide of the town- 


wall, we were about to halt for refreſh- 


ment, when. we received a meſſage from 
the baſha, ordering: us inſtantly to depart; 
e with the 


hole 


+l 
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whole weight of his diſpleaſure i in caſe of 
diſobedience. Senſible that we were at the 
mercy of a tyrant, we thought it expe- 
dient to withdraw to ſome diſtance ; but 
we ſoon received a ſimilar notice, and I 
began to imagine that the terror of the in- 
habitants, at the approach of armed Be- 
douins, is ſo great that every one trembles 
for his own ſecurity as long as they remain 
in his neighbourhood. Meanwhile a bold 
Arab, highly incenſed at the inſolence of 
the people, and whoſe patience was unable 
to brook any farther interruption, ſtooped 
his dromedary, and planted his lance in 
the ground, in order to denote his right 
of poſſeſſion; and in ſpite of the re- 
proaches and violent abuſe poured * 
us from the ſurrounding gardens, the 
whole band inſtantly followed his exam- 
ple. On the third of Auguſt, therefore, 
and on the thirty-fifth day fince our de- 
parture from Baſſora, we fixed our quar- 
ters in the vicinity of this city. | 
Our marches and counter-marches in the 
deſert had occaſioned ſuch confuſion in 
my * reſpecting the direction of our 
— L 2 route, 


5 
* 


* 9 
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route, that I nau, nd it extremely dif- 
. to determine by th yt 7 c maps the 22 5 
0 


our p relent” "encampment. Hayin bas <b30 


ſerved that, the general line of 87 5 
was greatly to the W. of, "Aleppo, I 


I 3 


find nothing in my geo hical com uta 
tions, at The 1 fro 00 725 
ſea, that could at all correſpond. td it, b bu 
the ancient eity of Damaſcus, - 1 aſked.my 
cottiffanions "i this was not the name of 5 
the town; but was anſwered, that. it was 
called Chame, or the : City e of the Sun; "that 
it was governed by a very. powerful baſha ; 
and that ther name of! my country | had never, | 
yet r reached the ears of the inhabitants, T It 
was added, that the people are a. -peculiar- 
ly vicious and malevolent race; and indeed 
I was not miſinformed, if I may depend 
for proof on thoſe, horrid curſes and exe 
crations "regularly, poured | out againſt. the 
Turks, as often as the Bedouins returned 
from market. Reſpecting ng our a actual fitua- 
tion on the globe, however, I was now more 
nv the dark than before; and, being told 


Fay. a 


that Alep po was Aill at the diſtance of ten 


days . 1 age my conductor to er 
O $97.3 
out | 


»_ 
F 11701 8 4 | a 


1 17+ ll 
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out with” me ſoon. Won for. that place. | In the 
TID time e I was ag ei hunger and fa- 
ti ore © re ent diately to 
. Which, we deyoured 


1 


great eee the moment they x were 


= 22/2 us. I bathed 1 to \refreſh r my weary 


limbs, | chang ed my dreſs, and made it my 


7-263 2 


buſineſs to \ profit by, tf the preſent 1 2 alof 


ILL 


201 


epoſe. 
Z I. Ain 30 2! 5111 419 
| ns NOW « entreated my conductor. to lead 


me to ſome inn or houſe, of -« entertain- 


ment for ſtrangers; but, to a man whoſe 


2 and ha habits | of 1 life were 1 little 
familia uropean manners, my pro- 


pe polal | aint appe my idle and ridicu- 
lous. uy Beſides, Was under no ſmall 
copicern, Tos I old be moleſted, and 


3  33f 


even inſulted, by the Turks. Next day, 


renn 


eee. 


me, acquaintance with "he Afiatic 
8 it was not long till he in- 
ttoduced. me o a man of the, Syriac 

Ee from whom 3 learned, that Chams 
is the name the Arabs give to Damaſcus 
Afterwards I met with. a father Jeſuit in the 


e, dreſſed 1 in the faſhion of the coun- 
L * try, 


= 
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try, who, upon hearing I was French, 
aſſured me he was of the ſame nation, and 

invited me to an aſylum in his hoſpice or 
convent ; a favour which I accepted with 
much pleaſure and alacrity. 

The city of Damaſcus is large d po- 
pulous. The houſes in front, or on the 
fide of the ſtreet, are very indifferent but 
they preſent a handſome appearance to- 
wards the gardens. | It contains manufac- 
tures in various branches; the market- 
places are well conſtructed, and ornament- 
ed with a rich colonade of variegated 1 mar- 
ble. The ſtreets, in general, are tolerably 
broad; but the diſtrict frequented by Chriſ- 
tians is mean, and i in all reſpects much i in- 


ferior to the other quarters of the town. 


The great trade and population of Da- 
maſcus, as well as the high veneration in 


which it is held by Muſſulmen, are owing 


to its being the place of general rendezvous 
for the Mahometan pilgrims of Europe, 
f and the northern parts of Syria, on their 
way to Mecca, a circumſtance which has 
entitled it Mahomet's Heel, : 
NY The caravan of Mecca i always con- 
Fg : ducted 


** 
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1 of Damaſcus, who 
receives a conſiderable appointment from 
the Porte on this account, as well as to 
maintain a military force, and to keep cer- 
tain caſtles on the deſert in repair. Theſe 
forts are to defend the pilgrim wells againſt 
the ravages of the Arabs, who are regu- 
larly paid a certain tribute by the' caravan 
for liberty to paſs unmoleſted. They are 
joined, at a, certain diſtance from Damaſ- | 
chs, by the caravans of Bagdad and Grand 
Cairo; in the firſt of which are pilgrims 
from all the ſouthern parts of Aſia, and in 
the latter fimilar follywers of their prophet 
from the different tribes and nations of 
Africa. As the caravan's arrival at Mecca 
is fixed for the two great ſolemnities, the 
feaſt of Courban Beyran, or Abraham's ſa- 
_ crifice, and that of Beyran, or the Turkiſh 
carnival, at the end of Ramadan, and cor- 
reſponding to the Jewiſh paſſover, it muſt 
not be detained at Damaſcus beyond the 
ordinary period of its departure, under any 
pretext whatever. 
The jeſuits of Damaſcus ſhewed me 
every attention and civility in their power ; 
L 4 and 


> os 
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and ind the hoſpitality they afforded me 
in a city which properly 
reſident European, and here, che manners 


of the people are uncommonly cruel.; 
ferocious, ; was the.moſt. grateful and ſea - 


ſonable of all the inſtances of kindneſs I 


receiyed in the hole courſe of my tra - 
els. In fine, the good fathers found 
me a guide to Barutb, on the borders 
of the Mediterranean, four days journey 
from Damaſcus; and therefore, aſter 
pafſing near a week in their hoſpice, 1 


bo. my; Friends. the jeſuits. 94) 
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Trove from Damaſcus to *Buruth;” iden, 
and St. Jobn d Atre'; with. different ex- 
ee, % Mount Tebanbn, "the coun 

tryiof the een and that" of "the 
B Monti a8 21 21 10 
o 218 ard ibn ieh, bos. Znib agg 
AVING ſet out from ** 

1 ſor Baruth, with the mountains as 
ea, on the right, a tolerable road led 
us to their ſummit; and at ten o'clock, 
after eight hours march put up at's finall 
village. Though the. ſoil is extremely 
dry, with little appearance of cultivation, 
I found here excellent fruit, milk, and 
vegetables. Reſuming our journey in the 
courſe of the night, after aſcending and 
deſcending for à conſiderable time; we 
entered a narrow defile of great length, 
which introduced us to a large and exten 
ſive plain named Beca, ſomewhat marſhy, 
but of a black and fertile ſoil. Near to the 
centre 0 this plain we croſſed a ſmall 


river, 0 
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river, and ſoon came to a village, which 
ſerves as a granary for the greateſt part of 
the grain raiſed in the neighbouring parts 
of the country. We left this village at 
our uſual hour of the night, and aſcended 
high and craggy mountains, which, how- 
ever, were cultivated as much as appeared 
compatible with the nature and quality 
of the ſoil: the difficulty and fatigue of 
_ aſcending and deſcending them are fo 
great, that ſeveral of our mules fell lame, 
and we were RA 1 PHE TEE 

grels on foot. | 
| As every inch of the little Gil'the na- 
tives owe to nature is planted with vine- 
yards, mulberries, and fruit - trees, we 
were well ſupplied upon the road with 
fruits of various kinds, which grow in 
abundance amongſt theſe wild and diſmal 
rocks. We ſtopped at a cottage in or- 
der to take ſome refreſhment, where I 
obſerved the remains of a. conſiderable 
fountain, which formerly uſed to water the 
pullderry-trees in its vicinity. 

The Afiatic method of cntivaing £ the a 
mulberry is different from that in uſe 


among 


* 
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| among Europeans. Accordin g to the lat- 
ter, though at a certain ſeaſon the tree is 
deprived of its leaves, ſtill it is permitted 
to riſe to its full growth; whereas, by the 
former, at the ſame time that it is ſtripped 
of its leaves it is lopped of its branches; 
and hence the mulberry-tree of eaſtern 
countries, is ſeldom above Les or nine 
fret _ * 
In this country 7 was every where 
3 pitably received. The common food 
of the inhabitants conſiſts of ſweet and 
ſour milk, and a ſort of crape · cakes 
| toaſted on a cylinder of hewn ſtone, 
which is heated from within. The milk 
of this country I found much better than 
that of the deſert, which was not only four, 
; but hardened to the conſiſtency of a flint 
ode. 8 | 
The natives of the mountains have a 
noble ſimplicity of character, equally re- 
moved from the domineering arrogance of 
the Turk, and that mean ſervility of ſpirit, 
which, I am ſorry to ſay, ſeems to debaſe 
the Chriſtian viſage within the walls of 
Damaſcus, The Chriſtians of that city, 


partly 


* gl 


. : 
n 
76 _— 
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rf 1 . n NAA i 
ly « owing to. Mal metan fry, and 


125 to their oy own a » hayzour, Fn 
ſabj ected to the condition, d. merit th 


801 t © fd: 5 
ple of e "thin th n the ch: 
Tracer: of; men. 


I 35 
oh We proceeded on « * TY during 
Ant, though at the mort diſtance. of five 
F fix leagves from Baruth; and having ar- 
rived at the top of the mountains, I at, laſt 
Gain came in view of the 1 apa when 
T gave *thapks to the Almi or havin 
conducted . me to the 1 1 0 thoſe _ 
tels which waſh the ſhores of n my native 
cult The ky Was heavily . OV ercaſt, 
and = had the firſt ſhower of main 1 
Ha Hier ft 6 b thee climates, while the 
'regiohs of the atmof ſphere, fraught, with 
"vaſt maſſes of vapour, towering with mag 
nificence, in various forms and to different 
elevation, preſented e an appearance which 
Was far from being familiar to my late ex- 
perivies On the frigid ſummits of. thoſe 
mountains, however, I could not bel feel- 
ing ſome regret for the warmer climates I 
Was leaving behind me. ann 
In out gradual deſcent from the heights $ 


V 5 as + -WE 
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came in fight 8 of, an extenſive. plain, 
he ok Fe 15 verdurs Was fingularly grate=, 


Here, the. ſprings pouring 


e. 
l = the ri dges gently water, or en- 
tirel 1 overflow the (kirts of, the mountains; 
and hence the charming green of thoſe little 
patches 5 bak good ground which are found 
interlperſed among the rocks. The ſprings 
uniting their ſtreams in their Progreſs, to- 
Tt the bottom. of the mountain, form 


m e torrents, which again diverging 


variqus Ne after waſhing. the | 
= the hills, proceed to moiſten and 


fertilize. the. adjacent plain, We came to a 


little fort or caſtle, ſituated on à ſmall 


river, $ which, being. aboye the leycl, of a 
great extent of mulberries, waters them 


with all, the adyantage of the moſt ſea-, 
ſonable, and fertilizing ſhowers. _ Through 8 


theſe plantations Ve, proſecuted our Journey, 
where the ſoil _is ſo highly cultivated . that 
it was difficult to diſcover a fingle. foot of 
waſte or fall fy grad; water, however, her 


veller remoyes eq the foot of. che moun- 
tains. We no came mp. view of Baruth, 
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ele * | . where 
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where we arrived with caſe at nine in the 
morning. I alighted at the cuſtom- houſe, 
. whence, after ſeeing my things examined, 
II went to a convent of Capuchin friars, 
where the good fathers gave me 4 kind 
and hoſpitable reception. | 
Thad a letter from the jeſuits of Damaſcus 
to the ſuperior of a convent of that order in 
the Queſrouan, a diſtrict of Lebanon inha- 
bited only by the Maronites, whom I was 
defirous to viſit. I received all the infor- 
mation I wanted from the ſuperior of this 
convent, whoſe placid but animated coun- 
tenance was an index to the delicacy and 
ſenſibility of his mind, as well as to that pure 
and unaffected zeal by which he is actuated 
in the functions bf his miſſion. I paſſed 
only two days in this town, which is in- 
conſiderable” in ſize, and miſtrably built. 
eee as well as a great part of the neigh- 
bouting mountains, are under the juriſ- 
dition of an emir, who is tributary to the 
Turks; ; 2 circumſtance to which the people 
owe their freedom from Ottoman oppreſ- 
ſion. In this city Chriſtians and Mahome- 
tas 156 on friendly terms, partly owing to 
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he david of public juſtice,” Peep 
miniſteredd with great impartiality, and 
_ ' partly to that prompt vengeance which is 
| gengrally inflicted on ow ſpot by __e 
r 
I now departed for the Queſrouan, after 
hearing it much extolled for its natural 
ſtrength, a felicity it owes to thoſe lofty 
mountains with which it is ſurrounded, 
as well as to the population and native 
valour of the people. I had likewiſe heard 
that I ſhould find there many convents for 
the uſe of both ſexes ; that the rites of the 
Romiſh religion are as freely exerciſed in 
the Queſrouan as in any province of 
France; and, in a word, that thoſe moun- 
taineers grant toleration to no other reli- 
gious ſect whatever. 
With theſe and fimilar pes 500i on 

my mind, I paſſed a little river in the 
plains of Baruth, and continuing my jour- 
ney by the ſea ſhore on the road to Tripoli, 
I came to the foot of a mountain, which 
is only to be aſcended by flights of ſteps 
cut in the ſolid rock. This is one of thoſe 
great works which continue to preſerve 


the 
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| the. memory of the Romans, many of 
whoſe inſcriptions on this road til meet | 
the eye of the traveller. All along the path, 
which is about twelve feet broad, they had 
uſed the. precaution to make, holes corre-. 
ſponding to the hoofs. of their horſes, in 
order to prevent them from flipping. or 
falling on the ſtones. Rails have been very 
properly extended on the ſide next the 
ſea, Which heayes its billows with great 
violence, and! to a] great height, againſt 
the rocks, whilſt towards land the hęad 
of the traveller becomes giddy, * he ond 
down: the frightful precipice.; ::,, -. 
Faving aſcended this 8 5 
5 which is by no means difficult, and de- 
ſcended in the ſame manner on the oppoſite | 
fide, I paſſed what is called Dog's River, 
at two leagues diſtance. from Baruth. On 
| the border of the ſea I obſerved a diſtrict 
of mulberries, which receive their neceſ- 
 fary ſupplies of moiſture, from that river, 
by means of various . canals. | Having no | 
occaſion to paſs that way, 1 truck off to 
the right, and aſcending the banks of the 
nien which at firſt are much confined by | 
oth ©; | ſteep | 


\ 


* 
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| ſheep rocks, but afterwards open into a 
little valley planted with mulberries, I 
came on the left to a mountain, gra- 

4 dually rifing into the form ' of an am- 

phitheatre, and planted with different 

ſpecies of timber. I forded Dog's. river 
above a conſiderable bridge, on which 

I found an inſcription, and aſcending by 

a path extremely op and er e I at 

— 1 my reſpects to a Maronitic convent 

named Louiſey, whoſe church'is tolerably 

neat and clean; thence I diſcovered on a 

hill the jeſuits hoſpice of Aintoura, to 

which I was directed, and in my way to- - 
wards it paſſed a populous village. Icrofled 

a narrow valley, which, though the ſoil is 

watered with few ſprings, and conſequent- 

ly leſs fertile than the lower grounds, is 
covered, like all others in this country, with 
fig· trees, mulberries, and vineyards. Pur- 
ſuing a gradual aſcent along-fide of the 
mountain, I left a little to the right a2 
large village ſtanding on a fine champain 
country in good cultivation, and aſter tra- 
velling about a league further on the fame 
Reg. UH, - M _ ridge, 


15 
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ridge, I ſaw on a little eminence before 
me a convent of nuns, who. are under 

te inſpection of the jeſuits; and at laſt 

arrived at the hoſpice of Aintoura, fi- 

tuated two een, from hes river of 
e408 oth. Fo 

I I was well ceived by the pee 4 

ae him a letter from Damaſcus, and 

expreſſed an carneſt deſire of viſiting the 

3 Queſrouan he engaged to afford me every 

means in his power of gratifying my wiſhes, 
This religious houſe. is ſituated at a third 
of the whole height from the top of a 
mountain, which, though extremely ſteep 
and difficult of aſcent, is cultivated and 
planted to the very ſummit; the ſoil is 
particularly dry and ſtony, and yet the 

0 trees and vines appear freſh and every way 

in good condition. The houſes are not col- 

lected in the manner of villages, but thin- 

ly ſcattered all over the mountain. Beſides 
the convent of nuns above mentioned, there 

is higher on the mountain a ſeminary, in 

which the jeſuits educate A number of 

young men deſtined to the ſexvice of the 
altar. The ſtudents were at thus; time 
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8 Weunabered by a | princeſs, widow 
of a certain emir, who, upon her embrac- 
ing the Romiſh religion, had requeſted 
permiſſion to reſide 220 ſome time in the ſe- 
mina. Ns! 

By means of the Races I becuine ac- 
Sad with a cheik or lord of the coun- 
try, who lives at two leagues diſtance, in 
a village named Jelton. The greateſt part 
of the Chriſtian cheiks related to the reign- 
ing family, Which. is very numerous, and 
divided into different branches, refide in 
this village. The third day of my viſit to 
the Queſrouan jeſuits, the ſuperior gave 
me a letter to this cheik, e 
Journey. e | 
Having aſcended a ug height, 
| 1 paſſed a ſmall wood of pines, and looked 
down on the vallies of Aintoura on one 
hand; and to a vaſt plain bounded by the 
river of Dogs, and the amphitheatrical 
mountains of 'the Antiqueſrouan, on the 
other: I ſaw the eſtate of the emir Solyma, 
but the village in which he refides was co- 
vered by the interpoſition of a ſmall hill. 

u the confines of the plain above 
Ne ern Rand 25 Gare mentioned 
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mentioned are the ſources of the river of 
Dogs, which is augmented by the junction 
of other rivers, in their deſcent from the 
top of the valley. Theſe ſources take their 
iſe in a very deep inner and outer cavern; 
e firſt, formed in the rock, is of great 
capacity, and preſents to the eye a multi- 
tude of beautiful cryſtallizations ſuſpended 
from the roof: the ſecond; which is lower 
and more difficult of acceſs, beſides many 
other cryſtals. with which it is adorned, 
| ſends off one from the - vault in the 
form of a pillar, and about the thick- 
- neſs of a man's body, to the diſtance of 
a foot from the ground. The traveller 
may obſerve, through a hole in the rock, 
the river riſing from its ſource, which 
ruſhing in a body under thoſe vaſt ca- 
verns, produces a tremendous noiſe. I 


procgeded to aſcend a very high moun- 


_ tain, at the bottom of which is the refi- 
dence of a biſhop, and near its top the 
village of Jelton. Notwithſtanding that 
the ſoil continues dry and ſtony, the mul- 
berries thrive in a ſurpriſing manner. 
This village is indeed better in appearance 
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than any- * have hitherto enz though 
the houſes announce any thing rather 
than the manſions of cheiks, or the great 
nobility of the country: their inhabi- 
tants, however, united in intereſt and af- 
fection, are contented to maintain a very 
frugal but independent manner of life; 
their perſons ſuggeſt the notion of an opu- 
lent peaſantry, much more than that of a 
race of mighty chiefs ; but from this ex- 
treme ſimplicity of manners, and inex- 
perience of luxury, reſult that courage 
and magnanimity by which thoſe moun- 
taineers perſevere in aſſerting their free- 
dom and almoſt entire independence of the 
Turkiſh government. They pay to the 
Porte a ſmall annual tribute with great 
punctuality; nor have they ever been 
tempted, by the natural ſtrength and ad- 
vantages of their ſituation, to ſeek a 
complete exemption eo! the Ottoman 
yoke, _ 
I alighted at the houſe of the chick. to 
whom I had a letter from the ſuperior of 
Aintoura ; he was abroad, but I ſaw ſome 
of his OY TOI themſelves under an 
M 5 arbour, 
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arbour, who invited me with much ciri- 5 
lity to join their company; and it was 
not long before I had a very hoſpitable 
reception from the cheik himſelf: he 
recommended me to the care of his ſon, 
charging him not to loſe fight of me; and 
to ſhew-me whatever was moſt intereſting 

in the country, and beſt fitted to gratify 
my curioſity, He obliged me to paſs three 
days at his houſe, after which I went 
to viſit ſeveral other of this highland 
. nobility, in whoſe houſes I was Tegu- 
larly ſerved with a collation ſimilar to what 
had been ſet before me in the female con- 
vent, and in the families of ſome refugee 
merchants at Aintoura. I aſſiſted at all 
their aſſemblies, which are - uſually, held 
under the ſhade of trees; and was con- 
ducted in the ſame eaty: manner to-divine 
ſervice, and an evening party, confiſt- 
ing of the youth of both ſexes from the 
: neighbourhood. In this aſſembly, after 
allottin g a conſiderable portion of time 
to the amuſement of converſation, | one of 
the company reads a part of a book on 
ſome religious ſubj ect, and the evening 
5 | a 
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concludes with the recitation of prayers, 
I was ſurprized to find among the inhabi- 
tants of thoſe mountains ſo much civility, 
and even urbanity of manners; the cheik's 
ſon, in particular, who was my friend and 
conductor in all excurſions, diſcovered a 
ſweetneſs: of temper and TOR at 
Nur intereſting. | 
This village is ſituated on a cy ik 
Ay ſoil, and has the advantage of no 
other water than ſuch as is contained in 
deep wells and ciſterns; hut its impregnable 
ſtrength, ariſing from its lofty ſituation on 
the third gradation of this mountainous am: 
phitheatre, was no doubt the great induce- 
ment which engaged the lords of the Quef- 
rouan to make. _—_ of it 855 ow uſual 
reſidence.” / a 
In the heike is veſted the 8 Taos 
perty of the whole country, from which 
they derive. a certain revenue; charged; 
however, with a fixed ſum to the emir, 
who, in his turn, pays a ſmall annual tri- 
bute to the Porte. They adminiſter juſtice 
within the bounds of their own eſtates, and 
2008 he e in their proportion of the 
N eee I public 
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public burthens; but in all other 1 
the diſtinctions of rank are better under 
ſtood in Europe than among the moun- 
tains of the Queſrouan, where every man 
is at liberty to know and feel his own va- 
hue) WY conſequence. The Catholics are 
alone tegarded as the true and legitimate 
inhabitants of the country: and hence, on 
the road to Tripoli, which paſſes through 
its lower dependencies, the Turks are ſub- 
jecded ta a certain toll, from which all 
em are exempte. 5 
The people are never ſeen at 1 tis: 
tance. from their villages without being 
completely armed; and among them na 
manner of perſonal inſult is ever ſuffered to 
paſs with impunity,” The countenance of a. 
native has an expreſſion of confidence in 
himſelf different from impudence or Ef- 
frontery, but conveying an idea of good- 
neſs and affability, united to great intre - 
pidity of mind: he is given to compaſ- 
ſion and offices of hoſpitality ; gay, how- 
ever, and lively in his ordinary deport- 
ment; and he diſcovers on ſome eee 
a conſiderable talent for ion x. 
e Flergy in this country are poor, | 
| and 
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port of their families ; far though Catho- 
luics, being of a ritual different from the La- 
tin, a man may take orders ſubſequent to 
his marriage, provided it had been con- 
trated with a virgin. Here, therefore, 
a. prieſt ſeldom remains long in a ſtate 
of celibacy, which is extremely agree- 
able to the taſte of his people. Divine 
ſervice is celebrated in the Syriac lan- 
guage, but the goſpels and breviary are 
read aloud in the Arabic, which is the 
vulgar tongue in all countries bordering 
on Arabia. As the ſtudies of the clergy 
- are almoſt entirely confined to the ſcrip- 
tures and the catechiſm of the church, 
they are very little converſant in abſtruſe 
queſtions of theology; but they are re- 
gular in their lives, ſound in their morals, 
and ſincere in what they believe. Specu- 
lative tenets might create a ſpirit of con- 
troverſy, engender new opinions, and have 
a dangerous tendency to ſhake their pre- 
ſent implicit ſubmiſſion and obedience to 
the ſee of Rome. 
Gur miſſionaries are 3 uſeful 
Here, and i in other parts of Syria, not only 


by 
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by inſtructing the true Catholics, but in 
converting ſuch to the Latin ritual as have 


been enſnared in the erroneous opinions of 
ſchiſm or hereſy. The Catholic faith has 
_ kde die e at Da 


nde where - the april Greeks, 


and Arminians , uſed to be few, com- 
pared with chilmatie aties and heretics of dif- 


ferent denominations. The religion of 


| Rome has alſo, by the fame means, pe- | 


netrated- into Egypt, where I am in- 
formed a number of Cophti have ſub- 
mitted to the doctrines and authority of 
the church. Some of them, however, 
in deference to the manners and cuſtoms 
of their country, admit of circumciſion in 
both ſexes, a practice in direct oppoſi- 
tion to a decree expreſsly paſſed EY it; 
in the court of Rome, 

It is to be hoped that the pious in- 


duſtry of theſe men may ſtill extend 


the ſphere of its operation, particular- 


Iy on the ſide of Abyſſinia, where, con- 
ſidering the frequency, ſimplicity, _ | 
| rome es of Ups agen Cant there 
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every reaſon to believe that the truly apoſ- 
folic miſſionary might reap a conſiderable; 
harveſt. I have had occafion to obſerve. 
| the unwearied pains taken by this deſcrip- 
tion of men, in Turky, Perſia, and the na- 
tions of India, all abounding in Chriſtians ill 
inſtructed, and without the means of bet- 
ter information — how ſincerely it is to be 
regretted that their number is ſo very 
ſmall ! Conſidering the many diſcourage- 
ments the miſſionary meets with in the 
Eaſt, from regulations of national police, one 
cannot ſufficiently admire his ſucceſs in the 
kingdoms of Pegu, Siam, Cambodia, Cochin-' 
china, and China. A few natives of China, 
who were educated ſome time ſince in an Ita- 
lian ſeminary, have rendered eminent ſervices 
to their countrymen in matters of religion. 

The anſwer made by the king of Spain, 
to one who urged the impolicy of re- 
taining poſſeſſion of the Philippine iſles, 
from the heavy expence they incurred to 
the public, deſerves to be recorded: He 
deſired, he ſaid, no other produce from 
theſe iſlands than the fruits of his miſſion; 
and he would be ſatisfied if, among the 
JJJ˙CXö;˙·o': 
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millions of Chriſtian proſelytes, added to the 
crown of Spain, there were one poor Indian, 
| whoſe name ſhould be found at laſt written in 
the book of life. It may be juſtly ſaid of 
Spain, that ſhe has made more Chriſtians 
in Aſia and America than ſhe has ſubjects 
in the whole extent of her European domi- 
nions. But I return to the Queſrouan. _ 
The impregnable fituagzjon of this coun- 
try having naturally poſited it out as an 
_ aſylum for all the profeſſors of Chriſtia- 
_ nity in Aſiatic Turky, it has become the 
reſidence of many biſhops, and the ſeat of 
a, confiderable number of convents for both 
ſexes. Among the former are the patriarch 
of the Greek church; the patriarch of An- 
tioch, who preſides over the Maronitic 


ſect; and the patriarch of Armenia, who 


ſuperintends ſeveral convents under the 
rules of his own ritual. The people in 
general are fond of religion; and though 

vice and immorality find their way into 
all countries, they are, however, much 
leſs prevalent in the mountains than in 
the plain, The ſex do not live un- 
. der 
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Aer the ſame rigorous aicipline, nor are 
they ſecluded from public view. nearly 
in the ſame degree as i in the towns; but 
if an unmarried woman has the misfortune 
to become pregnant, ſhe expiates with her 
life, and by the hands of her own rela- 
tions, the folly and weakneſs of her con- 
duct. A mother who has given her 
daughter in marriage, would conſider her- 
ſelf and family greatly diſhonoured, if after 
conſummation her ſon-in-law ſhould not 
produce proofs of the virtue of his bride. 
A like cuſtom provalls n the natives 
of Mexico. | 
I left Jelton on the third day after my 
arrival; and, conceiving that the moſt 
elevated ridges, being little frequented by 
ſtrangers, muſt preſent the manners of the 
people in their true and genuine colours, 
I took the route towards Maſra, a village 
ſituated at the foot of the higheſt moun- 
tain in the Queſrouan, and where the na- 
tives feed their flocks in the ſummer ſea- 
ſon. After an hour's walk I aſcended to a 
convent amidft diſmal and arid rocks, 
| whence, 
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whence, however, iſſues a plentiful ſpring 5 
of. water, Which diffuſes moiſture and a 


charming verdure over all the ſoil in their 
vicinity. The vivid green of theſe earthy 
patches, and the brown parched ſurface of 
the rocks, which briſtle like needles in the 


air all around, form a ſtriking contraſt to 


the eye. In the monaſtery, however, ſi- 
tuated 1 in the centre of this horrid ſcene, 
a right reverend prelate has choſen to take 
up his abode, 

I aſcended conſiderably higher, hm ar- 
riving at the village of Claat, where the 
ſoil is fertile, leſs ſtony, and covered with 


trees in a freſh and thriving ſtate, I reſted 


ſome time, in company with a cheik of 
humane and obliging manners. Having 
reſumed my journey, after walking half an 


hour I came to the confines. of a valley, 


where I looked down a precipice to a nar- 
row glen, ſcarce affording room for a large 


torrent, which rolled its waters with great 


noiſe and impetuoſity over immenſe frag- 
ments of rocks. I deſcended on foot, 
and having coated the torrent at a bridge 


: cloſe to a water- mil, 1 began to climb a 


mountain 
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bunt. on the oppoſite fide, | which 
Jr found particularly difficult. I was a 
good deal fatigued before I reached the 
top; but at laſt perſeverance brought me to 
the proſpect of a beautiful country, plant- 
ed with the fineſt mulberries I had yet 
ſeen. Springs in abundance diſtil from the 
heights. upon a fertile ſoil, without a ſtone, _ 
and preſenting over the wide extent of this 
natural amphitheatre a neat and even ſur- 
face. Under the mulberries, the ground 
produces roots and vegetables of different 
kinds. I at laſt arrived at the village of 
Maſra, ſituated on the declivity of a high 
hill, which appears every where ſtudded 
with houſes, and at the diſtance of three 
leagues and a half from Jelton. I was 
much pleaſed with the beauty of the 
ſcene, and little repined at the teil I had 
experienced in climbing up to RF © AM 
elevated ſituation. _ _ 
The' cheik at Jelton having. given me a 
letter to the miniſter of the pariſh, I 
alighted at his door. He was not at 
home, but I was admitted to his wife and 
ſeveral of his children. The good woman 
e received 
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| feceived me in the beſt manner, prefied = 


me to wait her huſband's return, and to 
| repoſe myſelf after my fatigue. I began 
to obſerve, with the moſt pleaſant emotions, 
the wiſe of the fimple paſtor' of Maſra, 
who was at this moment working in his 
field, and who I had no doubt was ſoon 
to enter his porch in an equally ruſtic 
appearance with that of his ſpouſe. She 
was a fine woman, in the flower of 
her youth, conſiderably advanced in her 
pregnancy, and with a complexion deep- 
ih browned in the ſun. In the midſt 
of three little children, whom ſhe en- 
a deavoured to quiet by turns, ſhe con- 
Aducted the detail of her little family af- 
fairs. How much I admired this pre- 
cious and ſimple manner of living! In 


' a kind of open gallery, which ſerved 


for a parlour, ſhe ſpread a little bed on 
the ground, in order to lay her infant 
to ſleep ; caſting her eye occaſionally to a 
ſtove, where ſhe boiled ſome flices of 
| gourd in a kettle. She dreſſed ſome eggs 
and milk in ſeparate diſhes, with crape= 
7 for wy Wee At one time the 

| ſeemed 
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Mu to aſſure me by her looks of all 
the inclination in the world to entertain 
me. well z at another ſhe could not con- 
eeal her impatience for her huſband, Mean- 
While the good man arrived from his farms 
and his attentions to his. gueſt ſeemed 
to vie with the kind civilities he. had 
' juſt received from his wife. In com- 
pliance, however, with the reſtraints 
Oriental manners - impoſe on the beha- 
viour of women, ſhe ſoon withdrew, and 
gave up her whole attention to the con- 
cerns of her little family. At the hour 
for evening Veſpers, the people aſſembled 
in the open air, where prayers were re- 
cited as much in the ſpirit of true piety, 
and conſequently i in a manner equally ac- 
ceptable i in the eye of the Deity, as if we 
had been ſeated under the gilded. ceiling 
of the moſt ſumptuous temple. His flock 
ſeemed defirous of my company, and were 
at pains. to diſcover by what means they 
might amuſe me moſt agreeably. 

The fall of night brought home a number 
of domeſtic animals in flocks, which conſti- ö 
tuted the whole wealth of this honeſt eccle- 
Vol. II. N fiaſtic 
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"Gaſtic. His wife and him fed them by hand, 
and. received their careſſes, the only return 
their inferior natures could make for the cate 
and kindneſs of their maſters ; a ſituation, 
however, extremely intereſting, and which 
tends to illuſtrate thoſe gentle and innocent 
diſpoſitions ſo PR Hoc the Alia 
tics. 
At my den de, n in 
a raifed corner under the porch, and my hoſt 
repoſed cloſe by me and my conductor; 
for, according to the manners of the moun- 
taineers, the maſter of a family is himſelf 
the keeper and guardian of his gueſts ; a 
rule of hoſpitality which was religiouſly ob- 
ſerved reſpecting me by the cheik's ſon at 
Felton. Beſides, as the cuſtoms of the 
Eaſt do not permit ſtrangers to ſleep under 
the ſame roof with the women, | viſitors 
are always lodged under the porch, or in the 
apartments named Manſoul, which have 
no communication whatever with the prin- 
cipal part of the houſe. I reſted extreme- 
y well; but, owing to the cold and keen 
air gh Fe: Ae mountains, which are 4 
18 contithanor 
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Whtinvation'of the famous Mount Leba- 
non, I caught a flight-rheumatiſm, which, 
however, the genial warmth 'of the next 
ay entirely removed. © 

As ſoon as it was day, I Side my 
W £0/6he celebration of maſs; after 
. which, notwithſtanding the moſt preſſing 
invitation to prolong my viſit, I reſumed 
my journey, and proceeded towards what 
is efteemed the higheſt mountain in the 
country. On account of the winter ſnows 
there is no human habitation higher than 
the village of Maſra, which is itſelf cover- 
n e e of the 


We paſſed the fkirts of ſome be- 
ry plantations belonging to Maſra, where 
the ſoil continues of equal fertility, and 
well watered, with few ſtones. Upon 
aſcending, however, a mountain of mode- 
rate height, the mulberry entirely diſap- 
pears, a circumſtance -probably owing to 
the ſoil's being ſeverely chilled by the 
continuance of the ſhow. I now came to 
land in a ſtate of nature, grazed by cattle 
of various kinds, which, a little farther on, 
N 2 the 
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the natives are uſed to fold during the 
night. I obſerved ſheep- folds, for the. firſt 
time, on the top of a little Bill, whoſe 
ſides were ſown with different kinds of 
grain. The ſhepherds are employed in 
making cheeſe of the milk they obtain 
in the morning; and here I ſtopped to 
breakfaſt, in company W ſeveral nw 
bitants of Maſra. _. 
1 was now condufted; a. | bttle 1 55 to 
a rich and fertile plain, a ſhort league in 
length, and only a quarter in breadth, 
which was ſown in the - ſame manner 
as the hill I have mentioned, and pre- 
ſented a moſt pleaſing verdure to the eye. 
This extenſive field is bounded towards 
the ſouth by the great mountain, whoſe 
perpendicular rocks are loſt in the clouds; 
towards the eaſt and north by a ſmall 
hill; while towards the weſt the eye 
flits over ſucceſſive chains of mountains 
to a great diſtance. I ſurveyed the ruins 
of an ancient tower, in form nearly a 
ſquare, and built of huge ſtones, ſome of 
which, having their extremities fixed in 
oppoſite walls, were of length ſufficient 
; to 
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to anſwer the purpoſe of beams, While 
others were employed as lintils to the 
gates inſtead of arches. Over the firſt 
gate is an inſcription in Greek characters, 
which it was not in my power to tran- 
{cribe; but, in an angle of the building, 
on the outſide, I found another, of which 
J obtained a perfect copy, and which 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris have 
taken the trouble to tranſlate: it marks 
the period in which the tower was erected, 
and not the age of the temple I am ſoon 
to ſpeak of, which is probably much more 
ancient, but concerning which it likewiſe 
_ mention, 
rE NTEIITOAM PAB BOMOT EIMEAH-= 
'TOY EKT&@NTOY. MENETOY OEOY 
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In the three 1 and fifty- fifth 
« year, Tholmus preſiding for the fixth 
* time over the Temple of the Moſt High 
God, this Building was erected. The 
period alluded to by this inſcription is the 
Era ot. the Seleucides, that is, three hun- 

N 3 | dred 
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dred and- twelve years before the birth of 
| Jeſus Chriſt. Theſe ruins extend from the 
tower weſtward on the ample field already 
deſcribed, and condudt the traveller to others 
of greater magnitude, The firſt! object 
here that fixed my attention was a ſtone, 
Which in its ſize and ſhape ſeemed to have 
been employed as the baſe of an altar. 
Beſide it lay another, in the centre of whoſe 
plane appeared a raiſed quadrangular ſpace, 
ſurrounded by a groove; this ſtone, with 
equal probability, might have ſerved aa 
the table of the altar, I next obſerved 
the remains af a very wide gate, which 
externally had two galleries fronting _ 

other, At the end of either gallery is 
large open hall, adorned with pillars, hah 
Capitals, ornamented with flowers and 
foliage in excellent ſculpture, ate ſtrong 
Indications of the great extent and mag- 
nificence of this very ancient building. 
Within the gate, and in the middle of a 
large area, my conductor ſhewed me a 
well of extraordinary depth. At the op- 
poſite end of the temple is a gallery, 
OY * "= whole breadth of 'the 
2 building, 
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building, and is ſupported by a row of 
maſſy pillars, fimilar to thoſe already 
mentioned. Beyond this gallery are the 
ruins of .a wall, and an area of a very 
large room, at the bottom of which lay 
other ruins, but I was unable to diſco- 
ver what was under them, or whether 
they did not ſeparate us from another 
This very ancient and venerable temple 
is now almoſt in ruins; the pillars, anda 
great proportion of the walls, lie ſcattered 
in large fragments on the ground. Its ſcite 
is amidſt high perpendicular rocks, which 
in ſome places ſerved it for ramparts. Ac- 
cording to the natives it was a temple, 
conſecrated to the mother of the gods, un- 
der the reign of one of the Ptolemies, but 
which they cannot pretend to fay ; a tra- 
dition, however, which has probably been 
perverted in the circumſtance wherein it 
differs from the interpretation given of the 
inſcription by the learned academy, eſpe- 
_ cially as the only variety between them con- 
ſiſts in the word mother inſtead of father, 
| and theſe i in the Arabic may | be very cafily 
TS confounded. 
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confounded. The diſtrict in which theſs 
ruins are to be found is called, in the dia- 
lect of the country, Elfogra. It was 
in this quarter of Lebanon, if we may 
give credit to the tradition of the natives, 
where thoſe ſtately cedars grew, which were 
conveyed to Jeruſalem, and uſed in the 
conſtruction of Solomon's temple. How- | 
ever this may be, this auguſt edifice, having 
the ſame advantages of view with the ad- 
jacent plain, was erected in a moſt de- 
lightful fituation. 

From the ruins I EONS my 
conductor to a rich ſpring of fine lim- 
pid water, on the brink of which we 
fat down to dinner. Such is the very cold 
temperature of this water, that I was 
unable to hold my hand in it for any 
length of time. Several of the villagers 
of Maſra having favoured me with their 
company on this expedition, our provi- 
ſions were a Joint ſtock, and after mak- | 
ing an agrecable repaſt we continued our 
progreſs to the right of. the great moun- 
tain, The rocks contained Greek in- 
ſcriptions ; but as theſe conſiſted only of 

two 
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two or three letters, I did not take the 
trouble to tranſcribe them. 

Aſcending eaſtward, in the ſame db 
rection, we came to other ruins, ſome of 
whoſe ftones ſeemed perforated for the 
inſertion of pipes, which might in former 
times have ſerved for a fountain or jet- d eau. 
Theſe, therefore, were probably the ruins 
ef an object, which had been erected as 
a2 2a viſta to the ns in the bottom of the 

plain. 

HFaving reached the top of the hill, we 
found ourſelves on the Aſs's Back, which 
flopes on one fide into the plain, and on 
the other into a vale of great depth: 
Along this ridge runs a canal, which 
ſerves to conduct the water to Maſra, 
which I faw there in ſuch plenty. I tra- 
ced it for a quarter of a league, and came 
to a very ſteep mountain, where we found 
the copious ſource, whoſe bottom we 
could not perceive: from this reſervoir 
two canals, each of which might contain 
three cubic feet, receive. their ample ſup- 
plies ; but ſuch is the intenſe cold of 
this water, that in drinking it one is in 
2 danger 
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apprehenſive it might affect my bowels, 
I have been ſince told, what ſeems ex- 
tremely probable, that theſe ſprings are 
fed by the fnows of more northern 
mountains, which are melted by the 
fan, and afterwards filtrated through * 
rocks. 
At the diſtance of about two 3 
from Maſra, the higher grounds being 
wholly uninhabited, I parted with my 
companions, who choſe to return to the 
village, and took a little refreſhment and 
repoſe, They went back to Maſra ; but 
though I meant to return to the ſame 
place, I choſe to follow a different 
route, by the other branch of the canal, 
which ſets off from the above-mentioned 
My way ſoon led me to a natural arch, 
about forty paces broad, and four-ſcore in 
length, than which I never ſaw a more 
majeſtic ſpecimen of nature's workman- 
ſhip, or more nearly approaching in many 
reſpe&s to the execution of art. The 
waters pouring from the heights decing: the 
melting 
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melting of the ſnow, gradually unite in 
a great torrent, which precipitating itſelf 
forms a caſcade about forty feet high, pur- 
ſues its courſe with increaſed tapidity 
amongſt rifted rocks, and at length paſſes 
under this arch, fifty paces perhaps below 
the fall. The vault of the arch, though 
on a level with the road, is at leaſt one 
hundred feet above the bed of the tor- 
rent, which here begins to enter the mouth 
cf alittle valley. The oppoſite banks ſerve 
as abutments to the extremities of the 
arch, which has all the neatneſs of effect 
expected from the {kill and dexterity of an 
architect. It is difficult to fay by what 
means nature, after having penetrated the ſo- 
lid maſs of ſteep rocks, contrived to ſmooth 
and poliſh this into the form of a fine arch, 
with all the regularity and preciſion of the 
chizzel: probably the violence of the cur- 
rent firſt” made an impreſſion on the leſs 
compact parts at its baſe, where having at 
length pierced and undermined the huge 
block, it afterwards gradually filed it away 
in this uniform manner, from an equal de- 


we 
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gree of ' reſiſtance” being every where op- 
poſed to the force of the torrent. 
Paſſing this curious arch, and mak- 
ing a ſweep round the fide of the moun- 
tain, I entered ſome pleaſant and fertile 
fields. In a receſs of the mountain I faw 
the ſources of the river 4a Croix, which I 
had paſſed in my way to Maſra. Keeping 
fill ' on the ſkirts of the mountain, I 
paſſed in view of various beautiful caſ- 
cades, 'and came to a large valley well 
watered, and producing a kind of ſmall 
grain. La Croix, beſides ſupplying a ca- 
nal cut along the declivity of the oppoſite” 
mountain, furniſhes water to two others 
of a larger ſize. Crofling this valley I aſ- 
cended a high earthy hill, where the 
ſoit becomes more ſandy, and leſs fertile, 
than in the preceding parts of my ex- 
curſion. Turning off to the right, I ar- 
rived at a handſome village, whence we 
bave a view of Maſra, ſituated on a neigh- 
bouring eminence. This hamlet is in the 
vicinity of a place named Haragges, and 
ſurrounded with fine mulberries excellent. 
ly ſupplied with moiſture, I paſſed ſome 
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ao Ws ground, little ſuſceptible of -gul- 
tivation; and left on my right a number 
of ſmall vallies, apparently of great fertili- 
ty. I now arrived on the borders of a little 
plain, on which ſtand a church and convent 
containing only one monk and a friar, de- 
tached in the manner of a little colony 
from a more populous monaſtery : here we 
paſſed the night, and had no reaſon to 
complain of our entertainment. Next day 
after maſs, having breakfaſted, for in this 
country it is againſt every rule of hoſ- 
pitality to ſuffer a ſtranger to depart with- 
out cating, we reſumed our journey, and 
paſſed over a miſerable ſoil, covered ſome- 
times with a dead ſand, and ſometimes 
with large ſtones, ſimilar to what we had 
ſeen the preceding evening. The pro- 
duce of this diſtrict was chiefly pines, 
and herds of goats. At nine o'clock we 
ſaw a handſome church, at a village call- 
ed Beſommar, which is the refidence of 
the Armenian patriarch. After paying 
. reſpects to his eminence, I took ſome re- 
freſhment, and continued my journey. I 
deſcended lower on the mountain, and 
then 
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a ſtrong ſoil, in all reſpects like that of 
Aintoura and Jelton. Deſcending to a ſe= 
cond ridge, which commands a proſpect 
of the ſea, I ſaw the village of Agouſta 
below, and on our right at ſome diſtance 
that of Gazir. In the firſt, beſides ſeve- 
ral cheiks, reſides the venerable patriarch 
of the Maronitic ſect of Antioch, at 
whoſe manſion I ſtopped, and was received 
with much politeneſs and affection. I 
had the honour to dine with this good 


5 man, who in the courſe of our converſa- 


tion ſpoke Latin and Italian with great 
e and fluency. One of his grand 
vicars favoured me with conſtant atten- 
dance, and about four o'clock, when the 
patriarch awaked from his nap, I took an 
affectionate leave. We walked round the 
village, which is moſt agreeably fituated on 
the declivity of a very high mountain, cul- 
tivated in the form of a wild amphitheatre, 
and interſperſed with gardens and mul- 
| berry plantations. The houſes are ſcattered 
all over the area of a horſe-ſhoe, with its 
opening towards the ſea, for ſuch is the 


appearance 
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appearance of the mountain, and extend 
- riſes into another ridge, which is well wa. 
tered, and ſtill very high above the plain. 
The whole of this mountain is well-culti- 
vated; and in the middle of the village, 
oppoſite to the houſe of .a cheik, is a 00+ 
pious ſpring of excellent water. The ſitu - 
ation of this village is extremely beautiful; 
but ſometimes about noon clouds, attract. 
ed by the lofty tops of the mountains, pro- 
duce an obſcurity, and a thick miſt, which 
I-apprehend is inſalubrious. 

ae, village, I croſſed 8 
tain, paſſed a ſtony barren region, and 
came in view of the hofpice of Ariſſa, 
which belongs to the fathers of the Holy 
Land, or the Recolle&s of St. Francis. Af- 
ter an hour's walk from Agouſta, I ar- 
"rived at this religious manſion. The 
hoſpice or convent is ſituated on the furm- 
mit of a mountain, at à little diſtance 
from the ſea, of which it commands an 
extenſive proſpect; but ſtanding upon 2 
poor ſoil, and having no water, except 
what i pan ciſterns, it is upon the 
| whole 
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whole a barren and dreary retreat. I de- 
parted next day early, and after deſcend 
ing towards the inland country, and tra- 
velling in the ſkirts of the mountains; 
which are extremely painful and difficult, 
I at laſt reached a narrow; dale watered by 
a beautiful rivulet. I aſcended on'the other 
fide, and ſkirted the mountains, and ſoon 
came in fight of Aintoura, preſenting it= 
ſelf on an adjacent hill. The intervening 
ground is very uneven, but not ſo wild 
and rugged as the high mountain I had 
juſt traverſed. I arrived at Aintoura on 
the fixth day; and having, after dinner, 
thanked the ſuperior for all his kind of- 
fices, 1 ee to cs towards 6. 
5 8 
1 reached. E Baruth-in PIE ang. aftet | 
an abſence of. Sts, which had been 
ſpent in exploring the mountains of the 
Queſrouan. The prior of the Capuchin 
convent received me with his uſual civi- 
ty; from him I learned that a king's 
chebec had arrived from France 'on 4a 
cruize off the coaſt of Syria. Having ob- 
. n N that this veſſel. 
then 
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| then at the iſland of Cyprus, was expected. 


ina few days to enter the port of Sidon; 
and às that city was only diſtant eight 
leagues, I "propoſed inſtantly to et out; 


in hopes of meeting ſome old com- 


panions, / with whom I had ſerved at 
Toulon. Accordingly, on the 25th of 
Auguſt, I proceeded to Sidon, and waited 
upon the French conſul, who ſhewed me 
much kindneſs, and offered to accommo- 


date me with quarters in his houſe. He 


confirmed the prior's information reſpectin 8 
the arrival of a French chebeck; but I 
got notice ſotme days after, that ſhe had 
quitted Cyprus, and was ſailed for Candia, 
in order to join other ſhips of the ſame 
divion. Difappointed in my views, I re- 
ſolved to proceed directly to Acre, per- 
ſuadled that the frequent arrivals there 
from the port of Marſeilles muſt ren- 


der my 1 to N mutt leſs 25 7 


carious. 

+ My EP as a "a FROGS to > e 
ani ſome impreſſion on the mind of 
the conſul, for he made many enquiries 


N my late expedition, and preſ- 
Vox. 5 . ſed 
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n TRAVELS ROUND THE WORLD, 
ſed me to. ſpend a little time longer in his 


family; urging, as reaſons for my compliance, 
the extreme fatigue I had ſuffered in the de · 
ſert, and the deranged tate of my conſtitu- 
tion. He obſerved that the remains of an 
eruption on my ſkin, which had made its ap- 
pearance in the country of the Marrattas, 

proved that my blood was greatly heated ; 
and as I was defirous to ſtudy the character 
of their mountaineers, I ought to conſider 
them more extenſively, and avoid forming 
- haſty opinion from a curſory view, or 
rather from the appearance. of a few in- 
© diyiduals. Although a long ſecluſion from 
the company of women had produced in 
me a; ruſticity of manners as well as ap- 
peatance, his wife ſeemed to be of the 
lame. mind with her huſband, and united 
in entreaties that I would remain their 
wang Bin time longer. The reſo- 
lation I had taken, to ſail direQtly, for 
France, began to be' ſhaken. The weak 
ſtate · of my health, - an eruption on my 
 f{kin, and above all, the additional pleas 
| ſure I had in proſpect among theſe moun- 
tains, tains, ſeemed on this occaſion to fufpend 
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the ordinary vigour-of my mind; and freſh 
knowledge, ſo agrecahle to my taſte, which 
I hoped to acquire in my intercourſe with | 
the neighbouring Arabs; apologized for 
what, however, I could not help - tacitly 
regarding as a facility of temper, About 
a month after my arrival I was ſeized 
with a regular fever; but the uſe of eme- 
ties; and the great care and attention of the 
conſul and his family, n reſtored me 
to health. 98 

Ia the environs of Sidon the eye is 
ddighted with the delicious yerdure of 
many fine proſpects ; the rich gardens and 
orchards, which are excellently watered, 
diffuſe over the face of the country the 
appearance of one continued foreſt, con» 
fiſting of various fruit- trees, together with 
the vine, which is permitted to grow here 
in all its luxuriance. 

In the mauntains of the ile en 
are many caverns excavated in the rocks, 
with ten or twelve cells in each, according 
are the tombs of the aneient inhabitants of 


Sidon; but I am rather inclined to believe 5 


U 1 a | el 2 they N 
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they were places of retreat for the na- 

tives of the mountains. A caſtle is ſhewn 
built by St. Louis; — ſome pillars of marble 
and floors of jaſper in Moſaic, are the 
principal remains of antiquity that no- 
exiſt of this once ns and e 


ä 3 


On che Aland of Jas are ſeveral moſes, 
ſcarce meriting the attention of the curious ; 
but in the vicinity of this town I obtained 
acceſs to a very conſiderable one. The build- 
ing is of a quadrangular form, and is erect- 
ed, like all other moſques, according to the 
direction of its place relatively to Mecca. 
The firſt object I remarked is a rail at the 
bottom of the moſque, within which is con- 
tained a model of Abraham's houſe at Ma- 
homet's grave. Rows of lamps, ornament- 
ed with oſtrich's eggs, appear ſuſpended 
from the ceiling, at the diſtance of ſeven 
or eight feet from the ground. The floor is 
covered with a elean handſome mat for the 
proſtrations of believers; a religious cere- 
mony which they conſtantly perform with 

the face towards Mecca. This mode of 
adoration confiſts in quick and frequent 
| C5 280 * 
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proſtrations, and does not in all probability 
owe its origin to Mahomet, ſince in the 
Chriſtian worſhip of thoſe parts we find it 
practiſed nearly in the ſame manner: it is 
however, an expreſſion of piety and devo- 
tion, of a nature noble and majeſtic, 
and highly ſuitable to thoſe ee 
it is meant to . 

Beſides ſtudying the rules and Ne 
ohes of the Arabic language, in which I 
was ſoon able to diſcoyer much beauty, 
I was at pains to obtain every information 
in my power relative to the manners of 
the people who live among the adjacent 
mountains. That diſtrict which lies to- 
wards the 8. W. is inhabited by a ſect of 
Muſſulmen, who are named Mutuallis, and 

are ſaid to have no connection with any 
other nation whatever. They obſerve the 
ſame diſtance and reſerve towards ſtrangers 
as the natives of India, neither inviting 
them to their houſes, nor eating with them 
from the fame diſh; and though I cannot 

complain of having received the lighteſt 
injury during the time I paſſed in their 
villages, I own, in their appearance, they... 
| ..Q 3 have 
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have ſomething. peculiarly rude and foros 


cCious. They tolerate Chriſtians in the free 


_ exerciſe of their religion, who, happily, 
are much leſs" the obſects of their hatred 
and "animoſity than the Turks. Their 
1 dominion extends over the mountains all 
the- wiy from Gebail to Balbec, including 
both towns, where they are reported to be 
much more ſavage in their manners than i in 
| the vieinity of Sidon. The mountains in the 
N. E. of Sidon are peopled by the Drufes, 
among whom Chriſtianity enjoys an equal 
n 85 f he Me 
als. 

The/abtivey in cheſe mountains: are diſ- 
affeied to the Turks, an antipathy partly 
pwing to the influence of inveterate preju- 
dice, and partly to a difference in matters of 

religious opinion. They are ſenſible it is 

a to their own bravery, and the inacceffible 
nature of their mountains, that they owe 
their happy independence. The TE 2 
are well affected towards Chriſtians in 
general; but holding themſelves esrend. 
ed from a French anceſtry, who! are ſaid 
55 haye aa refuge in ms mountains | 
+ at 


* 
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at their expulſion from the Holy Land; 
in the end of the cruſades, they have 
more than ordinary affe&ion for the peo- 
ple of that country. The principles which, 
according to hiſtorians, actuated the ſub- 
jects of the old man of the mountain, 
Rill - > 7 minds * ſome prog] 
duals. 

i the ide 1 
there is a race of Hob Arabs, who like- 
_ wiſe affect to be deſcended from the French. 
The Capuchin from whom I had this infor- 
mation had experienced many inſtances of 
their partiality to his country, as well as 
| a miſfionary of the ſame order, who reſided 
among en daremes time in much credit 
* eſteem. | 

I. Was 8 Wi the e and 
28 of this climate, which, in my opi- 
nion, is in a peculiar manner what a man 
who is deſirous of becoming the child of 
nature would wiſh to enjoy. In the different 
regions of the globe which I have viſited 
I have found no climate equally propi - 
tious to the natural ſtate of man with thas 
Which extends its mild influence over the 
O 4 ſouthern 
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| ſouthern! parts of Syria. In the countries ſi- 
- tuated between the tropics the rains fall al- 
moſt inceſſantly during ſix months of ſum- 
mer; the countries, on the contrary, a few 
degrees without the tropics, have but little | 
rain, and that only in ſpring and autumn, the 
ſeaſons when it paſſes from cold to hotter 
regions of the earth. In Aſia, on the con 
fines of Baſſora; in America, in the vici- 
nity of Sartille; as well as in the deſert 
regions of Africa, I have had occafion to 
remark that ſcarcity of rain, rendering the 
ſoil dry and inhoſpitable, gradually re- 
duces: it to a dead fand. I will not pre- 
tend to fay, however, that from this par- 
tial obſeryation any rule can be drawn 
that ſhall obtain univerſally; hut the fact 
ſeems to be, that from the latitude of 
thirty to thirty-five degrees, the ſummer 
fix months are entirely exempted from 
rain; whilſt in the ſucceeding period the 
cold i is uniformly moderate, and one meets 
with, many intervals of fine weather equal 
to the moſt beautiful days i in ſummer. 
ni ne” oe of” "gin ring and 8 
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eomes to maturity during the winter months: 
a fact Which affords undeniable evidence 
of what I have now been aſſerting. I ac- 
knowledge there are certain ſpecies of 
trees which then ſnhed their leaves; ſtill, 
however, it is true, that in the month of 
November I have eaten new beans and 
peaſe, while the gardens, abounding in 
flowers and vegetables, continue to produce 
from that month till the opening of fum- 
mer. The particular ſituation of Syria 
contributes a great deal to the excellency 
of the climate: it is protected from the 
north wind by an extenſive ridge of lofty 
mountains; it is bounded on the weſt by 
the ſea; and on the eaſt with the arid de- 
ſerts of Arabia, from whoſe parched and 
ſandy ſoil little vapour can ariſe to pro- 
duce rain. The higher Egypt, as well as 
the country contiguous: to Lima, are fine- 
Iy ſituated; but I believe the one and the 
other owe their dry and beautiful climates 
to ſome high ridges, which intercept the 
progreſs of the clouds. In the neighbour- 
hood of Lima the ſoil is ſandy and barren, 
while Egypt owes her fertility. to the in- 
! duſtry 
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duſtry of her inhabitants, joined to the an- 
nual inundations of the Nile. Beſides, 
the heat of ſummer in the higher Egypt 
is almoſt intolerable ; and every one knows 
that the Cophti as well as the Peruvian; 
Sroaning under the oppreſſibn of deſpotiſm, 
- are: Ny, 1985 180 their Cn? of 
. 8 

Among the! hide of ey are 
tholk of hot as well ag cold climates ; 
wheat, barley, cotton, the bamy or gom- 
beau, the oak, the pine, and the ſycamote, 


alt grow in a great degree of perfection. 


The vine, the 6g, the mulberry, the apple, 
7 2 trees of Europe, are no tals com- 
the jujubier, the. "rn : the 7 ee 
ſweet: and four, the orange, and the ſugar- 
cane: all the roots and vegetable produc- 


tions of theſe different climates are Aer 
wiſe found here in abundance. 0 


The rites and ceremonies of 5 Catho- 
lis church ate as regularly and'openly exer- 
cifed in the boſom of the Syrian moun- 
tains, as in Paris or at Rome; with this dif- 
erence, however, that as the manners of 
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votion as well as their morals, are pro- 
„ eee e e 
latter. 


The induſtrious charles of tees 
appears in the cultivated ſtate of their 
mountains, many parts of which preſent 
the face of a fine garden. Springe, ju- 
diciouſly directed, water their mulberry 
plantations, in which conſiſt the wealth 
of the country; and ſuch is the ſuperior 
quality and high value of the filk raiſed 
from the mulberry- leaves, that the farmer 
obtains by his trees, at little expence or 
labour, a competent ſubſiſtence for his fa- 
mily: wine, oil, and figs, are articles from 
— m 
: We do not meet here with any thing 
to compare with the riches and luxury 
of European nations; but as the for- 
tunes of individuals are leſs unequal, po- 
verty and indigence, which conſume the 
loweſt claſs of the people in the fineſt 

provinces of France, are altogether un- 
- known. 
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If any perſon wiſhed to know. where 
man is ſubjected to the leaſt penury and 
wretchedneſs, I would refer him to the 
mountains of Syria, where the refinements 
in luxury are indeed precluded, but where 
he would amply: enjoy every thing neceſ- 
fſary to his peace and happineſs. + The 
powers of the mind are not chilled and 
exaſperated by the ſeverities of an inhoſ- 
pitable climate, neither are they debaſ- 
ed and enervated by the ſecure poſſeſſion 
of unſolicited abundance. | Subſiſtence, 
though eaſy, is not, however, to be ob- 
tained without bodily fatigue, which . 
tends. onhy to brace and - ſtrengthen the 
limbs. | The avocations of the people 
are entertaining to the mind, at the ſame 
time that they are beneficial to the body, 
and divert them from any deſire for 
gratifications which are only neceſſary to 
the happineſs of thoſe devoted to ha- 
bits of idleneſs and intemperance. Who- 
ever looks forward to a ſtate of vacan- 
cy and idleneſs as the period when he 
ſhall begin to enjoy life, would, were he 
| : --" &VEr 
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ever to attain it, probably find himſelf 
miſerably diſappointed; '' Moderate labour, 
and a temperate diet, rendering the bo- 
dy healthy and robuſt, impart alſo vigour 
to the mind; and hence ariſes that fine 
reliſh for thoſe innocent pleaſures which 
delight the induſtrious man after fa- 
tigue, more than is ever experienced by 
bis wealthier but more indolent neigh- 


— 


Excepit; et pingui membra quiete levat. 


In vain would the traveller expect to 
meet, in thoſe mountains, with men of 
great learning, or of very poliſhed and 
refined manners; but he will find men 
in their beſt and happieſt ſtate, men 
purſuing their duty from the impulſe 
of natural ſentiment, firm friends, good 
fathers, virtuous citizens; and ſuch cha- 
racters are of more benefit to the world 


than the rich, idle, and luxurious, who in 


more refined countries contaminate the 
manners of the people by their example, 
without 
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Without contributing in a9 u 
real intereſts of mankind, 
The monks of Syria are * 8 
fn theologians, nor extremely rigid in 
their manners; the rules of their orders 
are ſimple, and ſcrupulouſly obſerved; but 
they are in reality what they affect to be 
in appearance, humble ſervants and diſ- 
ciples of their Maſter, and earn their daily 
bread by honeſt labour, and the Oy 
of their hands. 
| The ſecular clergy have little either of 
learning or rank to be diſtinguiſhed from 


the vulgar; but though their knowledge 


is chiefly confined to the New Teſta- 
ntent, they are men of regular and pious 
lives, and highly eſteemed by their flocks. 
Little indebted to the emoluments of a 
liberal public eſtabliſhment, they earn by. 
toil, and the ſweat of their brows, a ſub- 
ſiſtence for their wives and children. I 
| They give conſtant attendance to the 

ſervice of the altar, preach the goſpel 

to the poor, and enforce the Chriſtian 
wong by mar 9 to which the 
c a bolition 


; 
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abolition. of celibacy among them _ been 
of advantage. The attention they be- 
ſtow on the, education of their own. fa- 
milies furgiſhes an important leſſon to 
thoſe ho ate leſs immediately under their 
eye. I have always contidered marriage at 
a natural duty, and conſtituting one of the 
inalienable rights of mank ind 
I) he laws and maxims of policy that ob- 
rain in ſuch countries as were firſt | peo» 
pled appear to me, in general, to be the 
| beſt; but uo laws or inſtitutions, how wiſe 
ly ſoever ſuggeſted, are able to reſtrain the 
deſires of men aſſembled in great cities: 
in the country alone the traveller may 
hope to diſcover their original meaning 
and intention. There the peaſant, removed 
from the depraved ſociety of the citizen, 
from the improper diſpoſal of his time, 
and every means of corruption, implicitly: 
follows the laws and cuſtoms of bis an- 
oeſtors. | 
It is a maxim with 3 nations; that 
a man ſhall be bound by the obligations of 
marriage, without any previous acquain- 
tance with his intended wife. Now, few 
: | inſtitutions 
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ünſtitutions can immediately appear more 
vhimſical and abſurd; in experience, 
however, - the inconveniences we might 
think incident to ſuch a practice are not 
felt; and I am fatisfied, from all I have ob- 
ſerved in the families of the mountaineers, 
amongſt whom I made it my buſineſs 
to reſide, that the feuds and animoſi- 
ties of domeſtic life are much leſs fre- 
quent there than in the countries of Eu- 
rope. It is likewiſe uſual in India to 
marry at the age of eight or ten, and a 
girl is generally betrothed to a particular 
huſband at the age of three or four; and I 
repeat, that in my experience I had the 
good fortune never to meet with a ſingle 
couple who ſeemed to have been injudi- 
ciouſly or unhappily paired. Educated to- 
gether from the years of childhood, they 
become familiar with each other's humours, 
acquire the character of ſituation, and are 
not likely to experience in advanced life 
any thing that can reaſonably give occaſion 
to ſurprize. The huſband exerciſes domi- 


nion over his companion, while the uſes with 
ſucceſs, in her turn, her natural weapons 


— 
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of tears, gentleneſs, and ſubmiſſion. Thus, 
between a couple of Aſiatics, born, as it 
would ſeem, with a kind of innate rectitude 
of mind, we naturally expect the moſt hap- 
py and cordial union. Reſpecting the li- 
berty of free choice, in which the ſtrength 
of the argument on our ſide ſeems to 
conſiſt, I am atraid that in the tender 
and inexperienced mind there frequently 
ſprings from this very ſouree a love of va- 
riety; for the woman who conceives her- 
ſelf entitled to chuſe in one inſtance, may 
fee little harm in exerciſing the ſame right 
a ſecond time, provided ſhe happens to 
meet with another perſon whoſe character 
is better fitted to engage her affections. 

It is an opinion pretty generally received 
in the nations of Aſia, that the morals of 
the women have much influence on ſo- 
Ciety at large, as well as on their own chil- 
dren. But they have an idea, perhaps a 
little more peculiar to themſelyes, to wit, 
that the quality and intenſity of ſentiment 
in our ſex reſult partly from the allurements 
of pleaſure, partly from prejudice and ha- 
bit, and partly from the dread of thoſe evils 
Vor. II. 5 which 


* 
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2 bit, and the atta hme 


which tend to the deſtruction of the indi- 
vidual. ' Deſire, Hope, love, hatred; and, in 
general, all our ſentiments and actions, de- 
pend, according to them, upon à ſelfiſh 
principle of fear, which, in proportion as 
we are impreſſed with the danger of de- 
feat, or the hope of e Sn m_ 


| neſs or courage. 


But of ſuch as als fear or an inte- 


. reſted concern for our own welfare, as the 


ultimate principle of human ſentiment and 
conduct, I would afk, Whether a mother's 
fondneſs for her child, as the Afiatics ſeem 
to believe, contains no ingredient of a 
more liberal origin than that ſweet ſen- 
fation of pleaſure ſhe experiences at the 
end of her labour, when ſhe reflects 
that her ſufferings were | occaſioned - by 
a being which makes a part of her- 
ſelf, and therefore entitled to her kindeſt 
affections ? Muſt the gradual increaſe of 
paternal affection be referred ſolely to ha- 
t one neceſſarily ac- 
quires for an object which coſts him much 
care and anxiety ? In the fame. manner is 
the | ſentiment of friendſhip, a ſentiment 
7 4 LP / 4 ny equally 
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equally rare and valuable, to be reſolved 
into habit, or the hope of deriving advan- 
tage from our friend? Are pity, charity, 
and beneficence, which are excited by 
the misfortunes of others, of no higher ac- 
count than that of a mean reflex ſentiment 
on our own condition? In a word, are mag- 
nanimity, generofity, and courage, nothing 
better than different modifications of the 
fame intereſted principle, congratulating 
itſelf on having eſcaped thoſe evils which 
we wiſh to alleviate in others ?—This 51 

tem is too humiliating to the human | 

to be founded in the conſtitution of nature. 
In Atabia, and in all countries with 
which the Arabs have intercourſe, the 
women are ſubjected to the veil, and al- 
moſt entirely ſecluded from the company 
of the men. Each ſex lives apart, and in 
conformity to its own humours; inſo- 
much that the huſband ſpends but a ſmall. 
part of his time with his wife is cuſ- 
tom is conſidered as extremely beneficial to 
both parties ; for, as the obje& of marriage 
is mutual fidelity, the great danger inci 
At to TRIO in that ſtate is to be 
P 2 apprehend- 
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apprehended from eaſy and frequent com- 
munication between the ſexes: and as. the 


temper and diſpoſitions of a man and his 
wife do not at all times coaleſce, the ſel- 
domer they meet the fewer occaſions. will 
occur of domeſtic ſtrife and animoſity. 


Hence they conclude that nothing can be 
expected from unreſtrained intercourſe be- 
twixt the ſexes, but exceſſes of paſſion in 
the one, danger to. the. innocence. of the 
other, and multiplied cauſes of contention 
in both. Accordingly, the only perſons of 
different ſexes who enjoy any ſhare of ſocial 


intercourſe, are ſuch as ſtand in the neareſt 
degrees of conſanguinity ; a pleaſure, how- 
ever, which is permitted even to them ſpar- 


| ingly and on rare occaſions. In many fami- 
lies theſe maxims of reſerve are ſo ſtrictly 


obſerved, that as ſoon as boys attain the years 
of thirteen or fourteen, they are removed to 
a particular wing of the building, named 
Manſoul, which is entirely unconnected with 
the female apartments. 

Men in eaſtern nations are eto 
jealous of their ſuperiority over the fe- 
male ſex; and hence it is that a man 
ſeldom condeſcends to eat with his wife. 


2 It 
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It is her bulineſs to ſerve her huſband at 
table with all the care and affiduity of a 
ſervant ; nor does ſhe find herſelf at liberty 
to fit down to a meal until he is done. 
He never deſires her opinion, or deigns to 
converſe with her on the ſubje& of family 
affairs. He ſeldom aſſigns her a taſk that 
may not be performed without ſtirring 
abroad, nor any buſineſs abroad but what 

may be performed under her veil. Women 
in every condition of life are ſubjected to 
theſe regulations, and their time is all equal- 
ly employed with their children and houſe- 
hold affairs, which, however, from their 
plain and ſimple manners, require little ap- 
plication. I almoſt revolted againſt this 
flaviſh and ſubordinate condition of the 
ſex. But I was ſtruck with the great 
ſimilarity I diſcovered in this point be- 
tween the manners of the American ſa- 
vages and thoſe of the Arabs, as well as 
other Aſiatic tribes; a reſemblance extreme - 
ty ſurpriſing, when we conſider the great 
diſtance the Arab and American are re- 
moved from each other. In America the 
Nh charges himſelf with nothing but his 


| 13 gun, 


\ 
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gun, while hie wife follows bebind him 
loaded with every article of the family bag- 
gage. In Aſia it is the ſame: the ſavage en- 
tertains no converſation whatever with his 
wife; nor does ſhe preſume to be preſent at 


any of his parties. The ſame are the man- 


ners of Syria, and indeed of the Afiatic 
continent in general. In the Biſſayan iſles, 
and among the Marratta tribes, as well as 
in America, the fields of Indian corn are 
cultivated by the women alone. The Arab 
mounts. his aſs, and leaves his wife, with 
a large bundle on her head, to follow him 
on foot. The ſavage fits at his eaſe in f 


his canoe, while his wife keeps ugong 


at the oar without murmur or beer nen 
Now it appears very remarkable that two 

people inhabiting oppoſite hemiſpheres of 
the globe; the one ancient and the other pro- | 


 bably modern, ſhould ſo ſtrongly reſemble | 


. ach other; whilſt Europeans, at an equal 
diſtance from both, have manners: n 


different. 


ee n 


ject of great deſire to both ſexes. Hence 


an old maiden, an _ batchelor, and a 
barren 


<A & 
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ment bordering on contempt. The haſband 
and wife are equally delighted at the birth 
of a child; and upon the delivery of the 
firſt male, reſign their own name, in order 
to take the more honourable appellation of 
the child's parents. Thus, ſhould Peter 
and Mary have a ſon, James, they imme- 
diately ceaſe to be Peter and Mary, and are 
ſtyled henceforth the father and mother of 
James. The father of James begins to 
cultivate his beard, as a badge af his new- 
acquired dignity, as well as to attract that 
reſpect and venetation which he conceives 
now become due to him from the public. Of 
chis deſeription, among others, are the Syrian 
Arabs, | The Arabs of the Bedouin tribes 
aſſume the name of the common ſtock : 
hence Ben Halet, or the children of Halet. 
A name, I conceive, by which all the 
individuals of the tribe ate repreſented as 


brechren, is at the ſame time intereſting 


to the mind, and extremely uſeful in ſo- 
ciety. It very ſenſibly implies a recipro- 
cal obligation; in one view admoniſhing 

the children of the duty and reſpect they 
A P 4 owe 


barren woman, are regarded with a ſenti- 
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owe to their fathers ; in another, engag- 


ing the parent to maintain a kind and 
. affectionate behaviour towards children, 
whoſe names it is his glory to bear. 


From the extreme reſerve maintained 


between the ſexes, we are not to expect in 


the circles of Syria that gaiety of manners, 
or highly ſeaſoned though ſuperficial con- 
verſation, to which, in different countries of 
Europe, a conſtant and anxious deſire of 


pleaſing the women has given occaſion. The 


youth, in the moſt lively period of life, are 
all equally ſerious in their deportment and 


converſation; ſupporting a gravity of man- 


ners which gradually increaſes as they ad- 


vance in years. They ſpeak but little, and 


never loſe ſight of the object they had firſt 
in view. A total want of vivacity, the ha- 


bit of ſmoking, which gives occaſion to 
frequent pauſes, and that of ſtroaking their 


beards and handling a kind of chaplet, al- 
low them time to conſider and digeſt their 
queſtions and replies. In diſcourſe they 
are ſhort and energetic, proportioning the 
number of their words to the nature of 


the ſubject in diſcuſſion; hence a pecu- 
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Har characteriſtic of their language, which, 
if I may preſume to form an opinion on 
the little knowledge I was able to acquire 
of it during my abode in this country, is 
the 'moſt ſimple and expreſſive in the 
world. | IT | 
The fair ſex are never introduced as a 
topic of converſation ; nay, they even paſs 
in the ſtreets without obtaining the ſmalleſt 
notice from the men. The places they are 
known to frequent are deemed ſacred and 
inacceſſible; and a man would feel himſelf 
affronted, who ſhould be accuſed of having 
' remarked or ſaluted a woman in public. 
Europeans, I know, conſider thoſe eaſtern 
manners as the gloomy reſult of extreme 
jealouſy ; but I rather regard them as the 
conſequences of a punctilious delicacy rela- 
tive to the point of honour in the - ſex, 
who, according to the maxims of Afia, are 
not ſuppoſed: to have any acquaintance 
with men, except in the perſon of one in- 
dividual. The women, nevertheleſs, con- 
trive to paſs the time agreeably by them- 
ſelves; and*as the ſole. object of their par- 
ties is amuſement, little affected by any 
ingredient 


3 
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80 e that can give occaſion to latent 
5 diſguſt. they probably experience more 
real gaiety of heart than the fair Euro- 
an promiſcuous aſſemblies, is often liable 


8 do be diſturbed by envy, jealouſy, or reſent- 


ment. With a mind eaſy and unembar- | 
raſſed, the Aſiatic ſeems to move in a ſi- 
tuation which'affords a finer reliſh for the 


5 fociety and enjoyment of her companions. 
P Teccives the * of her friends in 


. 48 the paces of 
bet pablie reſort. This Oriental cuſtom 
af Frequenting the tambs, is a ſtrong proof 
ef female ſenſibility; the mind being nice- 
h fuſceptible of impreſſions, but at the ſame 
tine endowed: with a peculiar verſatility 

| of reflection, zhas ſtamped its own image 


on this kind uf aſſembly. Upon their ar- 
val at the grave of a deceaſed friend, 
they give full vent to the ſorrow and an- 
guiſh of their boſoms; afterwards they 
gradually enter into converſation, which 
takes a ſerious, gay, or even ludicrous 
W Og: to their Giterent. charac- 
SSH, ters. 
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ters, Nn a good heart may here find; 
relief; and- many, 1 have no doubt, profit by: 
thoſe leſſons of moral inſtruction they. rea 
_ | ceive at the grave, however extraordinary, 


the cuſtom itſclf may appear to ſtrangers. * 


The natives of this country are, ex 


tremely tenacious of ancient cuſtoms; a) 
circumſtance which will account for the 


many veſtiges we Kill trace of the manners; 


and uſages of the ancient patriarchs. The 


tanour, or - cylindrical oven, employed in 
baking their cakes,, and the fantoura, or 
ſilver cone, a kind of head-dreſs worn by 
the women among the Drulſes, ate eyident - 
ly the ſame with the Jewiſh owe and Ju- 


dith's mitre. The manners of Abtahany | 


and his family may be traced in, the haz 
bits and purſuits of the Bedouin ſhepherds,: 


who, ſince , the age of .. Laban, have lech 


about their flocks during the day, and-foldsi 
ed them in the evening. The ſtyle of the 
Arabic language, in our own times is the: 
ſame with that of the Old Teſtament, a: 
ſameneſs which could only have been 
preſerved by an anxious attachment to 108 
modes and cuſtoms of their progenitors. 
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ing tribes, they are at little pains to adorn 
their houſes ; and the different articles of 
their furniture are ſo contrived as to be 
eaſily packed up for the convenience of 


travelling. Riding is of all exerciſes 


that of which they are moſt paſſionately 
fond. In their perſons they are clean, ſo- 
ber and ſimple in their manners, and en- 
tire ſtrangers to luxury. The pompous 
and arrogant genius of the Turk has been 
communicated in no degree to the inhabi- 
tants of this country, *whoſe courage and 
virtuous ſimplicity haye hitherto bid de- 
fiance to the fetters of a deſpotic maſter. 
They are, however, ſelfiſh, and ſometimes, | 


5 though rarely, fraudulent towards the 


French, who, they inſiſt, ought to pay them 
a certain tribute in conſideration of that 
commerce they are permitted to carry on 
in their harbours. Beſides, the extreme . 
difference they diſcover between the man- 
ners of France and thoſe of Syria, diſpoſes 


them to look down on the natives of the wy 
former country with diſdain. 


1 


In Syria we find four i F en 
Rep "rſt," ge ſecondly, lords and 
8 | governors ; 
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governors 1 thirdly, opulent merchants and 
farmers; and laſtly, the poorer peaſantry, 
and all below them. A prince or lord, 
provided he abſtains from commerce, may 
deſcend from his rank in-order to redeem 
his decayed fortune, without loſing one 
tittle of the reſpe& due to his birth. 
The , merchant and farmer, how opulent 
ſoever their circumſtances, ate incapable 
of riſing to a higher order, but, like the 
prince, and for ſimilar reaſons; may de- 
ſcend to, a lower condition without any 


-— 


diminution of his conſequence ; and in 


many inſtances the children of reduced 
governors, clergymen, and merchants, are 
not aſhamed to enter into the ſervice of 
ſtrangers, who are greatly their inferiors 
in point of birth. The right every indi- 
vidual - poſſeſſes of redrefling his own 
_ wrongs, has given occaſion to ſomething 


ſimilar to our point of honour, which pre- 


vails equally among all orders of men. 
The Arab retaliates on his adverſary, 
how eminent ſoever his rank, the mo- 
ment he receives an affront; a cuſtom 


which, conſidering the circumſtances of the 
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"country, more effecually 1 reftrains violence 
than the operation of the ſevereſt laws for 


tile puniſhment of crimes, If the Arab 


"thews a conſtant deference towards the per- 


- fon of his chief, it is on account of quali- 


ties really uſeful to the. tribe; bur as in all 

ranks, manners, dreſs, and the fare of the 
. table, are extremely ſimilar, it is difficult | 
on ordinary octaſions to diſtinguiſh one or- 


der of men from another. Every one is 


"acquainted with the high pedigree of an 
"Arabian chieftain, Who, nevertheleſs, in 
"his affability and condeſcenſion to his in- 
feriors, forms a ſtriking contraſt to the 


upſtart nobility of modern nations. The 


prince, the lord, and the peaſant, ſit down 
to the ſame table, enter familiarly into 


converſation, and light their pipes at the 
ſame taper, under as little ceremony or 
cConſtraint as we expect to meet with in the 
"ſociety of brothers. In fine, men in all 


3 of life eat, fleep, and work 

together; ; inſomuch that I have often miſ- 
taken a lord for a peaſant, and a peaſant 
for a Prince, the ſuperior beauty of whoſe 
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my time, and particularly to viſit the 


people called Druſes; meanwhile” I reſoly- : 5 5 of | 


. 
ed to pay my reſpects once more to m 


friends the Maronites of the Queſrou , = IN 
and accordingly my firſt ſtage was Ain- : 1 
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emir's family, which is now entirely extinct. 
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campment. Paſſing a dry deſart foil witii 


ſome olives, and a few plantations of the 


mulberry, I arrived at a large village near 
the foot of a mountain, the reſidence and 


patrimonial inheritance of an obſcure emir. 


Keeping this village on the left, I aſcended 


by a long and ſteep path, and paſſed ano- 
ther large village on the right. Here the 


traveller traverſes ſeveral mountains, and 
having aſcended to a conſiderable height, 
he finds a large village named Aramon, 
containing a caſtle or ſeraglio, which be- 


longs to the family of the reigning emir. 


The adjacent country appears to be well 
watered, and is planted with olive and mul- 
berry- trees. Having deſcended from Ara- 
mon, and croſſed more mountains with 
their intervening vallies, I at length diſ- 
covered, from the top of a high ridge, the 
village of Abey ſtanding on an eminence 
before me. I paſſed a little village, from 
whoſe emir I received every attention, and 
arrived at Abey in the evening, 1 a jour- 
ney of ſeven leagnes. 6 | 

This village was once the HOPPED of an 


It 
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It is ſituated at the diſtance of two leagues 
from a large town named Dair- el-Kamar, 
which is the capital of the Druſean coun- 
' try, and the ſeat of the grand emir and his 
relations. Its poſition, at tliree leagues diſ- 
tance from the ſea, and. one from the river 
Thamour, is by far the fineſt -I have yet 
met with. Abey is built on the third 
flight of a vaſt amphitheatre, formed by 
three mountains piled one above another, 
and occupying the whole intervening ſpace 
between the village and the Mediterranean. 
From this lofty ridge the eye commands a 


view of Sidon and Baruth, with their ad- 


jacent plains. The deſcent to the ſecond 
flight is formed by a ſmall ridge or Aſs's 


Back, on each ſide of which is a little 


valley at the bottom of a very high and 
ſteep precipice: both vallies are watered 
by a copious rivulet of fine water, ſupplied 
by the ſprings in the neighbourhood of 
Abey. Theſe ſprings are of great uſe 
in watering the ſides of the mountains, 
which, notwithſtanding their very abrupt 
deſcent, ' are dreſſed in an amphitheatri- 


cal form, and planted with the mulberry. - 


Ver. II. * There 
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There are likewiſe five or ſix other ſprings | 


in this diſtrict, on the confines of which 


the traveller finds ſquare plantations of the 
walnut-tree. | 

I fixed my head quarters in a Capuchin 
"convent, from the ſuperior of which I met 
with kindneſs and hoſpitality. This con- 
vent overlooks five or fix highland villages, 
in which I ſpent the greateſt part of my 
time; and as the gteat object of this ex- 


curſion was to obſetve the manners of a 


people hitherto but little known, I omit- 


ted nothing that could introduce me to 


their acquaintance and good graces. Be- 
ſides living with the natives, I affiſted at 


all their ruſtic diverſions, and even made 


myſelf uſeful to them by watching their 
ſheep and goats; and I have the ſatisfac- 


tion to think that I was the cauſe of di- 


miniſhing, in ſome degree, that averſion 


which, contrary to their own rules of hoſ- 
pitality, and the regard they profeſs to 


entertain for ſtrangers, they had retained 


againſt the French. After conforming to 
the life of a Go America, a Bramin in 


an. 
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| India, and an Arab in the deſert, I was now. 
a ſhepherd on the mountains of the Dru- 


ſes; and often have I admired the in- 
ſtincts of my goats, who, after bleating and 
ſtamping with their feet, as if in defiance 
of the precipice that ſeparated them from 
the flock, bound with alacrity to the 
oppoſite cliff. The extraordinary aſpects 
of the rocky ridges, which in the courſe 
of my vocation I had frequently occaſion 
to obſerve, as well as the ſocial and friend- 
ly intercourſe of my fellow - ſhe pherds, were 
the grateful wages of many painful and 
difficult excurſions over the diſtant hills. 

During my abode in this country I aſ- 
fiſted at ſeveral funerals, Druſan as well as 


Chriſtian ; ceremonies which, with a little 


difference in the form of their prayers, are 
in other reſpects extremely fimilar. In a 
few hours after he expires, the deceaſed is 
laid out under a tent, dreſſed in his ordinary 
apparel and warlike accoutrements; and 
the more devout Druſes, concerning whom 
I am to ſpeak, place likewiſe a pious book 
in his hands. The women haſten from 
ne" "Js" in order -to ſcat themſelves 
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around the corpſe, and to bedew it with 
their tears ; while the men, after making the 

vallies reſound with the moſt diſmal cries 
and lamentations, as a fignal to the adja- 
cent villages of what: has happened, re- 
main in deep ſilence at a ſmall diſtance 
from the tent. In a little time the friends 
of the deceaſed are ſeen flocking in crowds 
from their reſpective villages; and as ſoon 
as they are perceived at the tent, the near- 
eſt relations take up the body, and ſet 
off to meet them. Having joined their 
acquaintances, they carry it at ſome diſ- 
tance from the houſes all round the vil- 
lage, expreſſing the moſt clamorous regret. 
on the occaſion by cries and groans, wav- 
ing their handkerchiefs in the air, and 

geſticulating with their bodies in a violent 
manner. The dead body is now returned 
to the tent, where the women reſume their 
former ſituation, repeating, however, their 
part of the ceremony at every new arrival 
of friends. Thus the body lies in a kind 
of ſtate till next morning, when the in- 
habitants of the village, Chriſtians as well 
as th aſſemble, and having laid the 
1 corpſe 
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corpſe on a bier, carry it out before the 
door in profound filence. Here a Catho- 
lic or Druſan prieſt, according to the re- 
ligion of the defunct, begins the ſervice, 
which conſiſts in a number of prayers, 
recited in a low tone of voice. The pre- 
parations for the departure of the bier are 
accompanied with the moſt doleful howl- 
ing and even reſiſtance of the women, who 
ſeem unable to brook a final ſeparation. 
Meanwhile the men continue with mourn- 
ful gravity to be paſſive ſpectators. At 
length the principal mourners retire weep- 
ing and inconſolable into the houſe, when 
it is the buſineſs of the men to con- 


duct the deceaſed to his grave. When the 


funeral is over the ſtrangers are invited by 
the inhabitants of the village to their ſe- 
veral houſes, where, while they comme- 
morate the virtues of the dead, they en- 
tertain their RA in ine den manner they 
_ able. | 

I now paid a viſit to the town Dair-el- 
Kamar, ſituated near the banks of the 


Thamour, and on the fide of a mountain 


oppoſite to that on Which ſtands the village 
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built in part over a cruſt of petrified clay, 


which preſents the traveller with rocks 
that had been immerſed in the mud, and 


tracks occaſioned by runs of water previous 
to the period of its petrification. El- Kamar 
is well ſupplied with excellent water, and 
ſtands at leaſt equally high with the vil- 
lage of Abey, but is more difficult of ac- 
ceſs. The palaces or ſeraglios, which be- 


long to the emirs of the reigning family, 
are fine buildings; the churches are hand- 


ſome, and built in good taſte, and the houſes 
of ſome cheiks and commandants have 


large and convenient apartments, but the 


reſt of the town conſiſts of mean and ill- 
conſtructed habitations. The Druſes do 
not exceed one half of the inhabitants, 


while the remainder are all Maronites 


and Greek Catholics; for, owing to the zeal 
and induſtry of the Capuchin miſſionaries, 
who in the courſe of twenty years have 
reſtored to the communion of the Ro- 
miſh church near three-fourths of the 
nation, there are at preſent only a very 
few ſchiſmatic Greeks in thoſe parts. 
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The mountains ſouth of the river Tha- 


mour are named the Land of Souf, though 


Dair-el- Kamar is in this diſtrict, and the 


ordinary reſidence of the emirs. As many 


of the emirs, however, have removed to 


Baruth, they are by no means ſo powerful, 


or of fo much conſequence, here as upon 


the northern parts of the river. A great 


cheik in the country of Souf frequently 


eludes the homage which he owes to the 


authority of the grand emir. The third 


and laſt diviſion of the mountains is in- 
habited by cheiks of tolerably regular and 
quiet manners, as well as by two families 


of emirs, who are proprietors of a very con- 
ſiderable territory. Fhe Chriſtian cheiks, 


or the deſcendants of the houſe of Gazen, 


though poſſeſſed of a largt and populous 


country, give little | interruption to the 


emir's government. The fact. ſeems to 


be, that the former being extremely nu- 
merous, but broken into ſmall branches, 


are incapable of uniting in one bady, and 


conſequently of forming or executing any 


premeditated plan of oppoſition to his au- 
Q 4 thority ; 


who are the great lords of the Queſtouan, ' 
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thority ; a circumſtance, the advantages 
accruing from which to his tranquillity. 
have not eſcaped the ſagacity of the grand 


- emir, who, by ſowing diſſenſion and jea- 
louſy among their different members, is en- 
abled to preſerve the balance of power in 


his own hands, and to prevent their enter- 


ing into any dangerous conbination againſt 


The forms of legal procedure within 
theſe mountains are extremely ſimple. 
The cheik adminiſters juſtice to the inha- 
bitants of his own village; but in termi- 
nating their ſuits, particularly of a civil 
nature, he acts for the greateſt part as 


an arbiter or umpire between the par- 


ties. If the perſons concerned in the ſuit 
either decline his juriſdiction, or refuſe to 
acquieſce in his decree, they may appeal to 
the court of the grand emir, who, except 
in actions of property ſituated in the Queſ- 
rouan, and holding of the houſe of Gazen, 
or belonging to inferior emirs poſſeſſing 
an excluſive juriſdiction over their own 
eſtates, is the ultimate and ſupreme judge. f 
The adminiſtration of juſtice, owing to the 
weak 
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weak ftate of civil authority, is by no means 
ſevere; and hence the judge ſeldom at- 
tempts to execute a more rigorous ſen- 
tence than that of quartering troops on the 
delinquent, or burning his mulberry- plan- 
tations. Apprehending offenders is attended 
with ſuch danger and difficulty, as to ren- 
der the infliction of corporal puniſhment 
extremely rare. A mountaineer is never 
ſeen without the walls of his cottage un- 
provided with a dagger or ſabre; and if he 
means to go to any conſiderable diſtance 
from home, he is armed likewiſe with a 
gun and piſtols. By the maxims of their 
conſuetudinary law, a man is warranted to 
repel force by force, and to redreſs his own 
wrongs in the beſt manner he can; and 
therefore whoever conceives himſelf in- 
ſulted diſpatches his antagoniſt the mo- 
ment he finds an opportunity of levelling 
his piece at him, with as little concern as he 

would kill a woodcock. 

A man who gives his daughter in mar- 
riage to any but one of his own relations 
is conſidered as bringing reproach on him- 
ſelf and his tribe: and I have been told ſuch 
| 15 
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as have ventured to tranſgreſs this rule of 
family alliance have been diſpatched by 
the dagger, before the conſummation of 
the nuptials. Families of the ſame blood 
entertain the moſt clanniſh attachment, 
inſomuch that whoever offers an injury 
or affront to one, is held to be in a ſtate 
of hoſtility to the whole tribe. In a cri- 


minal accuſation, beſides the protection de- 


rived to the offender from the combined 
force of his own kindred, if he dreads an 
obſtinate proſecution on the part of the 
family offended, or at the inſtance of the 
grand emir, and that all the power of 
his friends will be unable to avail him, 
he retires under the protection of ' ſome 
cheik or inferior emir, who, in order to 
. avoid the infamy he would incur by vio- 
lating the rules of hoſpitality, contributes 
his aid to ſhelter him from the N of 
his enemies. 

Such emirs and ba as are not re- 
lated to the reigning family, have no 
right to take into their ſervice and pay 
any but the vaſſals and retainers: of their 
own eſtates, But whoever is deſcended 
| 8 from 
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from the family of the grand emir is en- 
titled to make his levies all over the moun- 
tains; a circumſtance which tends greatly 
to cirumſcribe the emir's authority as often 
as a diſpute happens between him and any 
of his relations. _ Meanwhile it is the po- 
licy and conſtant buſineſs of the baſha to 
create and foment ſuch diſſenſions, no leſs 
with a view to weaken the authority of the 
emir's government, than by becoming at laſt 
the umpire of their quarrels, he may have 
an opportunity of extorting preſents from 
byth parties. The interferences which 
occaſionally ariſe between the emirs and 
cheiks are never of equally ſerious con- 
ſequence as thoſe of individual families. 
The recruits which both parties bring 
into the field conſiſt of men who have 
no ſtronger motive than their own caprice, 
or the ties of acquaintance, to prefer the 
pay of one emir or cheik to that of another. 
As branches of the ſame family are ſome- 
times ſcattered in ſeparate villages, and 
ſubject to different chiefs, it frequent- 
1y happens that the father and ſon find 

themſelves oppoſed to each other. The two 
armies, 
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armies, however, thus compoſed, are al- 
ways ſufficiently careful not to ſhed the 
blood of their friends, out of compliment 
to their leaders. The chief miſchief to be 
apprehended in ſuch fituations, is a great 
deal of clamour, riot, and confuſion. As 
ſoon as the two armies are in preſence of 
each other, the cheiks and heads of the 
peaſantry deliver their ſentiments upon the 
matter ; and as every one thinks himſelf 
entitled to a ſhare in the adminiſtration of 
affairs, the troops. in general canvaſs the 
grounds of the diſpute in their turn. If 
the popular opinion happens to be in fa- 
vour of a pacification, dt is intimated by 
the cheiks to the commanders in chief, who 
commonly find it expedient to accede to 
the terms dictated by their retainers ; but 
ſhould the terms of accommodation inſiſt- 
ed upon by the parties be ſo widely dif- 
ferent as to preclude all hopes of accom- 
modation, the congreſs breaks up, and after 
committing ſome devaſtation on the ene- 
my's mulberry- plantations, every man re- 
turns to his own houſe, ſatisfied with what 
he has performed. The peaſant, there- 
171755 . 
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fore, beſides having had an opportunity of 
diſplaying his military talents, pockets the 
annual pay of the emir for his ſervices, and 
returns to his plough, the only ala be- 
nefited by the campaign. 3 

But if their inteſtine quarrels are tame 
an inoffenſive, the wars they wage againſt 
ſtrangers are. proportionally ſanguinary and 
fierce ; and hence that terror with which 
they are regarded by all around them. Va- 
rious inſtances render the fact undoubted, 
that a mountaineer undertakes aſſaſſination 
at the command of the emir, and frequently 

deſcends alone, and in cold blood, to execute 
huis purpoſe. on the devoted victim, whether 
in the city or the camp. A Druſan ſome 
time ago ſtabbed the aga of the cuſtoms at 
Sidon, in the preſence of his clerks, whilſt 
the friend of the aſſaſſin, a Maronite, ſtood 
at the gate of the town with a piſtol in one 
hand and a ſabre in the other, in order to 
cover his retreat. 

The money or tribute payable to the 
Grand Signior is levied by the emir from 
the cheiks, who apportion it in their turn on 
their te villages, and collect it from 
| individuals 
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individuals by a fair afſeſiment. But in 
ſuch villages as hold directly of the grand 
emir, this tax is impoſed by a rate fixed 
in an afſembly of the inhabitants. It is 
competent to thofe aſſemblies to deliberate 
and decide on all buſineſs of national con- 


'cern, ſuch as public repairs, and the beft 


methods of improving and cultivating 'the 
foil. The taxes are inconfiderable, and im- 
poſed with ſtrict impartiality, according to 
every man's property in land or cattle. The 
wealth of the people at large conſiſts chiefly 
in goats, which occaſion no expence, and 
but little attention; for ſuch is the ge- 
nial warmth of this climate, that at one de- 


gree of elevation in thoſe regions, or ano- 


ther, they are affured of fine paſture at all 
ſeaſons of the year, | 

One half of the inhabitants in the land 
of Souf are Chriſtians; a third are Ca- 
tholic Greeks; and the reſt Maronites. The 
ſchiſmatic Greeks are ſo inconſiderable in 
number as to be of little conſequence. In 
the other diftrits of thoſe mountains 
one half of the people are of the Maro- 
nitic ſect, with very few either ſchiſmatic 


or 
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compoſed of Druſes, divided into two 
_ claſſes: the firſt have no other religi 
than that of nature; while the ſecond, nam-- 
<d Acquelle or fpiritual Druſes, are the 
followers of a religion, the principles of 
which are altogether unknown. The ho- 
nour of belonging to this claſs is not to 
be attained by birth, but by a life of 
or in a garment ftriped black and white, 
wear a white turban, but of a modeſt 
of their order, to carry arms, except when 
all the cheiks take the field, or in caſes 
of the greateſt emergency. Dreading to be- 
come acceffaries to the guilt of thofe who 
may have acquired property by unjuſt or 
receive a preſent, but from men of the 
their time is ſpent in reading the five books 
of Moſes, which in Arabic are named 
Taura, and at ſtated times they aſſemble 
to pray in their oratories ; but what thefe 
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oratories contain I, neither had an'oppor- 
tunity of examining myſelf, nor of learn» 

ing from others. On the days allotted to 

.prayer and the ſervices of the oratory, they 

keep watch upon the neighbouring hills to 

the diſtance of half a league all around. 

In houſes named caloue, ſituated on the 

tops of the moſt ſteep and inacceſſible 

rocks, and in the vicinity of their villages, 
the moſt devout of this order ſhut them- 
ſelves up for ſeveral weeks together. Some, 
I was aſſured, admit to auricular confeſſion 
penitents, whoſe fins urge them to ſeek 
conſolation in the exerciſe of this Chriſ- 
tian privilege. The memory of thoſe ac- 
quelle who die, as they expreſs it, in the 
ſweet odours of holineſs, is held in -the 
deepeſt veneration, while their bodies have 
the honour to be depoſited in the little 

_ oratory. They practiſe great auſterities, 

faſting, prayer, and an entire abſtinence 
from every ſpecies of pleaſure; one ex- 
ample I had occaſion to obſerve in a ſpi- 
ritual at Abey, who ſubſiſted on bread and 
water alone. In this village is the body 
of an ancient Druſan, an object of great 
| veneration 
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veneration oyer the whole country. The 
acquelle enter our churches with a modeſt, 
collected, and reſpectful deportment, and 
in this particular ſet an example to all 
Chriſtians ; though it muſt be allowed that 
the Chriſtians of thoſe parts have a much 
more devout behaviour at divine worſhip 
than is always to be met with in Europe. 
In fine, many of the acquelle ſeem to 
attend with ſatisfaction to the truths of the 
goſpel ; but the fear of ridicule, and the 
forfeiture of their goods, preſent violent 
difficulties to their converſion. Hence the 
reaſon why the labours of out Capu- 
chin miſſionaries, who, by their zeal, the 
purity of their manners, and particu- 
hrly their ſkill-in the practice of medi- 
cine, are highly reſpected in this coun- 
try, have been of ſo little avail. The purity 
and piety of their lives, however, procur- 
ing them acceſs to the firſt. families, ſe- 
veral of the emirs wives have been con- 
verted to the Chriſtian faith. The con- 
verſion of the mothers has led to the bap- 
tiſm of ſome of their children, with the 
W 
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his high rank is in a condition to deſpiſe the 
cenſure and reproach of his neighbours. I 
have ſome reaſon to believe there are emirs 
who would have little objection to be bap- 
tiſed themſelves, provided the court of 
Rome, in conſideration of inward confor- 
mity, would diſpenſe with their obſervance 
of the external rites of the church, 
The other claſs of Druſes is extremely 
rude and uninformed; and though ſome 
of them are ſaid to worſhip the true God, 
they may be conſidered in general as hav- 
ing no fixed religious opinions whatever. 
F am told they ſometimes: read the Taura, 
or books of Moſes ; but I can only fay, from 
my own obſervation, that in their perſons 
and deportment they are much more bar- 
barous and uncultivated than either the 
Chriſtians or their more pious brethren 
the acquelle. Among theſe Druſes, how- 
ever, I have known men of very goog 
characters. They value themſelves highly 
on their perſonal courage; and I am not 
ſure that my bad opinion of their morals 
may not proceed from N and _ 
outward appearance. | 


=: 0p bx Ab" Land; . 
That very extenſive valley ſtretching in 
length from Sidon to the river Ibrahim; in 
breadth from the fea to Beca, and fituated 
between the mountains of the Druſes and 
thoſe of Damaſcus, properly named Anti- 
Libanus, is wholly under the dominion of 
the grand emir. The tribes inhabiting the 
country between Sidon and the river Tha- 
mour are brave, well made in their per- 
ſons, and conſiderably civilized. From the 
Thamour all the way to the Queſtonan the 
character of the people is more rude and 
ferocious. The natives of the Queſrouan 

are leſs arrogant, but impatient of ſtran- 
gers, and addicted to revenge. Laſtly, in 
the country above the Queſrouan, known 
by the name of the Anti-Queſrouan, the 
manners of the people are ſtill more coarſe 
and ſavage; and thus I was able to diſtin- 
guiſh four different ſhades of character 
in the natives of thoſe mountains. Ex- 
cept, however, in certain peculiarities, the 
manners of the country in general are very 
much the fame. Although a ſtranger, I 
lived in their villages without the leaſt ap- 
en either of robbery or aſſaſſina- 
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tion ;. and, during the three months I paſ- 
fed at Abey, flept in a garden near the 
great. road, without wall. or fence of any 
kind, and without meeting with the ſmalleſt 

diſturbance. _ 

+ I had eaſy acceſs to the ſociety of twelre 
villages i in the neighbourhood. Near that 
of Roche-maya I was ſhewn the enormous 
fragment of a mountain, which, undermin- 
ed i in proceſs of time, had rolled down 
into a valley watered by the Thamour. A 
village and ſeveral little hamlets lay buried 
under the ruins, and the courſe of the 
current was for ſonie time completely i in- 
| terrupted ; but the river gradually waſhing 
away the looſe and earthy parts of the 

maſs, at length recovered its uſual channel. 

I now quitted my abode in this part of 
the country, in order to make a ſecond 
viſit to Maſra- Caſan de Bian, which, as I 
had occaſion to mention in my firſt ex- 
pedition, is fituated at the foot of the 
higheſt mountain in the Queſrouan; I 
therefore proceeded to Baruth, and after 
viſiting my acquaintance at Aintoura and 
Jelton, ſoon joined my good friend the 


paſtor 


| 
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paſtor of Maſra, where, though in the 
end of June, I: found the houſes ſtill oc- 
cupied by the filk-worm, which ſupplies 
the general and moſt lucrative _ of 
induſtry in thoſe regions. 

TI likewiſe viſited a village named Beca 
Touta, whoſe cheik the preceding year 
conducted me to view the inſcription of 
Elfogra : he was very happy to ſee me, 
and under his protection I went to viſit a 


' handſome female convent of Greek Catho- 
 lics. This building was erected by a rich 


merchant of Damaſcus, who after ſmarting 
long under the yoke of Turkiſh ſervitude, 
had retired to paſs the evening of his life 
in the quiet of thoſe mountains. I ſaw alſo, 


In a ſequeſtered corner of the ſame diſtri, 


the eſtates of the Beſconta emirs, who are 
eſteemed men - great N and conſe- 
quence. 

Having now made a conſiderable ſtay 
in this part of Aſia, and being inclined 
to paſs .into Europe without loſs of time, I 
proceded directly to St. Jean d' Acre, a port 


much frequented by the 9 T_u F 


Marſeilles, 8 a | 
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place, I made acquaintance with families 
of Greek origin, whoſe manners are by 
no means equally pure with thoſe of the 
Arabs, and whoſe minds, formed to all that 
delicacy, art, and ſubtlety diſcoverable in 
the refinement of their language, are far 
from being agreeable to my ſentiments. 
In exchange for the honeſt heart, manly 
good ſenſe, and naive vivacity of the 
Arab, though at times a little ferocious in 
his temper, I could find nothing in them 
but the ſtudied levity of a deceitful and inte- 
reſted mind. This reflection led me to make 
a brief compariſon of the different races 
of fimple men I had had an opportunity 
of ſeeing in the courſe of my travels; and 
having conſidered them in their manners, 
the entire freedom of their ſituation, and 
their peculiar vigour both of mind and 
body, I am obliged to heſitate between 
the Arab and American ſavage: perhaps, 
however, the principles of action in the 
former ought to throw the ſcale in his 
favour, in preference to any other deſorip- 
tion of men whatever. The pleaſant and 
2 e x dextergus 
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daxterous genius of the Biſſayan Indians, 


the ſuavity of manners inherent in the na- 
tives of India, and 'that goodneſs of heart 
in common to all thoſe ſimple people, 
united to the ſuperior excelleney of their 
climate and ſoil, give them many advantages 
in my mind over the condition of Euro- 
peans, whether conſidered as to their coun- 
try, climate, or manners. : 


3 


CHAP. vi. 
4 7 from St, Jean 4 Acre fo the 


Port of Marſeilles, touching at the Iſland 
of Rhodes, Malta, Tunis, and Sardinia. 


\ETTING fail for Marſeilles in 
the end of June 1771, we bore 
away for the iſland of Cyprus; and having 
coafted it with a weſterly, and conſequent- 
Iy a contrary wind, prevalent in thoſe parts 
during the ſummer months, we ſtretched 
northward in order to catch the breeze 
from that quarter, and accordingly found 
it on the coaſt of Caramania. It is ob- 
r that I had experienced a weſt 


R 4 wind 
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wind ever ſince my departure 11 from Surat; 


a wind which blows generally, during the 


ſummer ſeaſon, from the line all the way 
to the iſland of Cantlia; generally I ſay, 
for we muſt except certain intervals, in 


which the land breeze prevails. As foon 


as we came upon the coaſt in the gulph 
of Satalia, we ſaw a ſmall veſſel, which 
getting into our wake bore down upon us 


with full fail. Apprehenſive ſhe might prove 


one of thoſe piratical cruizers, which the 
Ruſſian and French armed ſhips had dri- 
ven from the Archipelago into thoſe parts, 
though we obſerved only one man on 
board, who was at the helm, we fired a 


ſhot; but ſhe perſiſted in her courſe, and it 


was not till we. had repeated: our aus 
that ſhe at laſt choſe to ſheer off. 

As we approached the ſouthern. cond 
of the iſland Rhodes, finding we were in 


want of water, we touched at an out- 


port named Limba from an adj acent vil- 
lage. About half way from the top of 


a mountain in its vicinity ſtand the ruins 
of two forts, which were anciently byilt 


by the Wehe of Rhodes. We were 
ſupplied 


" 
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ſupplied with water and freſh proviſions 
from the | Grecian villages ; but I could 
not help conſtantly comparing the tefined 
Greek with the hardy Arabian; the Greek's 
high-ſpirited . freedom and independence 
which cleave to the ruſtic but: manly life 
of the Arab; the poliſhed addreſs, nice food, 
ſmart apparel, and . neat apartments of the 
former, with the coarſe and rude ſtate of all 
thoſe articles that fall. to the . ſhare of the 


latter; and was upon the whole confirmed, 


that in all ſocieties of men extreme civili- 
zation and refinement are certain preſages 
of approaching decline. I obſerved with 
fincere - concern how widely thoſe two 
races of men differ from each other in their 
notions of happineſs, the object of their 
joint purſuit... The Greek is gay, but 
ſelfiſh ; poor, and yet delicate in every 
thing that relates to the gratification of 
his appetites. The Arab is lively and ge- 
him a moment's pain or inquietude. What 
an extreme difference between thoſe two 

people! 
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. how ill conſtituted the one to 


 Mtain teal happineſs, compared with the 
- other} The moſt- miſerable of the two, 


- Kowever, paſſes his days amidſt all the ad- 


enges of an indulgent ſky; whilſt the 
ther roams the naked face of a deſert, 


© which in many reſpects is unpropitious to 


nnn ET IND 


Perceiving fymptoms of ſuſpicion in the 
Wurks that we had come hither in order to 
procure” proviſions. for the Ruſſian ſhips, 
me made haſte to get again under weigh; 
n indeed, we had no ſooner got clear 


of the bay, than we obſerved a veſſel near 


che ſhore, ſtealing towards us with little 
Gil She preſently diſcovered by our mo- 


| 5 tions that ſhe had not eſcaped our obſer, 


2 ſhip of war, when ſhe came 4 little 


vation, and therefore, ſetting all her can- 
vaſs, inſtantly gave us chace. As we would 
not betray our apprehenſions of danger, we 
hoiſted our flag and pendant; but the ene- 
my, which proved to be a chebec with 

Turkiſh colours, probably miſtaking us for 


nearer ſuddenly bore away, a circum- 
__— . gave us no {mall Gtixfueion : 


for, 


* 
— — 
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for, had we been viſited, as a part of our 


dinance of the Porte, we muſt have been 


* to the iſland of Rhodes, where 
is difficult to fay how _— we _ : 


DE been detained. 


I ay Dane er 


uttle regard entertained by the Turks for 


Europeans in general, and particularly ſor 


the French. The conſideration of what 
a tons been the . of — 
e ag. eto theſe er and I 
began to bring under review what I had 
learned from others, as well as what I had 
obſerved myſelf; reſpecting our commerce 
the Levant; and I am perſuaded, that be- 
fides the difference of religion and manners 
ſubfiſting between us and the Aftatics, 
which neceſſarily gives occaſion: to a mu- 
French in thoſe countries contributes ſtill 
more to annihilate our. Eons in the 
h mme U 
1 obſerved that our nos in the 


ſea- porta 
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ſea-ports of the [Levant are often obliged 
to precipitate their commercial tranſactions 
in order to ſatisfy the demands of their 
European correſpondents that they con- 
duct themſelves with little method or ſtea- 
dineſs in their engagements witk the na- 
tives, whoſe uniform accuracy in buſineſs 
forms a ſtriking contraſt with the giddi- 
neſs and levity of the European merchant ; | 
—that'the Turkiſh governors, from an ex- 
treme © intimacy which ſubſiſts between 
them and the merchants, are too much 
acquainted with their commercial as well 
as private affairs, and hence have it in 
their power to thwart ſuch ſchemes and 
ſpeculations of the conſul and company 
as may not coincide with their own views; 
— that certain favoured houſes, named bara- 
faires, make themſelves ſubſervient to the 
finiſter policy of the baſha reſpecting mo- 
nopolies, practices to which he finds him- 
ſelf invited by the meanneſs and ſervility 
of the merchants, while he is thereby em- 
boldened to refuſe their reaſonable requeſts 
as often as he may find it expedient. I 
will not ſay it muſt be always impraper 
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in the chen to make preſents to the 
governor, or even to aſſiſt him with. mo- 
ney in caſes of great emergency; but I 
maintain, that the merchant ought to poſ- 
ſeſs ſuch a degree of ſpirit and indepen- 
dence as might enable him to reſiſt thoſe 
loans, which are equivalent to extortion, 
and have no other object than the gratiſi- 
cation of official avarice. Good offices, 
ſeaſonably and frankly beſtowed, are no leſs. 
formed to engage the gratitude and eſteem 
of a high- minded people like the Turks, 
than ſervices, originating in fear, and 
performed in a ſneaking and deſpicable 
manner, are fitted to excite their; con- 
tempt. 
The French 3 a certain 3 8 of 
ſhips: conſtantly employed in the Levant, 
as carriers for the Turkiſh merchants: 
Now I am extremely doubtful whether 
the -profits returned by this branch of 
traffic into the national coffers can be 
aid teh be an equivalent for the deſertion 
of our ſeamen, the corruption of their 
manners, and that loſs of reputation which, 
by becoming the hirelings of ſtrangers, we 
515 ſuſtain 
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ſha, forgetting the reſpect due to 
nation, is apt to treat the French f 
perſon of ſo humble a repreſentative/with | 
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of the Turks themſelves. Whatever might 


be the ſentiments of a Dutchman or Ru- 


guſan upon a point in which intereſt and 


henour are ſo much involved, Jam confi- 
dent no Engliſtunan or Spaniard would by 
iuclined to follow our example. 

The European conſul in the Levant ſel- 


dom tranſacts buſineſs with the governor 


but by the. mouth of his dragoman, who 
has often little acquaintance with the lan- 


| guiipe of the country, and is always baſely 


fabſervient to the will of the baſha and his 
fubordinate officers.” Hence the requiſi- 
tions of the conſul have little weight; and 
unleſs methods more perſuaſive than the 


mediation of the dragoman can be deviſed, 


have little chance of being complied with. 


If an affair of ſome delicacy and impor- 


tance comes to be negociated through the 
medium of the dragoman, an 5 ba- 


n the 


inſolence and indignity ; whereas a man 


e with the commiſſion, and a cer- 
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e ſovereign's delegited a 
thority, is a character of a more i 


nature, and would nccodigly obtain mth, 


more conſideration. _ _ 2. 222th. 75 pe 


We continued our dong by ithe-cand | 


of Candia; and afterwards, directing our 


ONE I eee 
of October we came to anchor at thas 


iſland. Here I met with. ſeveral. French. * 5 
frigates, on board of which mere ome of > 


my old companions, whoſe» friendthip- 1 
me was not eee my long 
We again put to W eee 
gation of fix days the ſhip's owner having: 
buſineſs at Tunis, we ſtood for that pt 
where I was kindly received by the Frenen 
conſul. By his means I became acquaints' - 
ed with ſeveral Mahometans, whoſe d, 
poſitions ſeemed more analogous % e 
amiable qualities of the Bedovin Arabs f 
l Maſcate, than to the harth 
and I s manners of the Syrian: Muiſs 
rule We got again · under ſail; but 
being much retarded by contrary Winde 


it was not till the 27th of November that 
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put in, and remained two days in the gulph 
of Palma. In this place, ſo near to my 2 
native country, I diſcerned with ſincere 
pleaſure ſome remains of man's natural 
ſimplicity, which revived all my regret 
for the honeſt and HR manners of 
our anceſtors. 5 
- The firſt perſon that truck my notice 
„ was a man with a long beard, 
brawny and vigorous, who in thick and 
_ ſubſtantial clothing attended a large herd 
- of cattle, as they grazed a piece of marſhy 
ground on the borders of the road. He 
was mounted on a beautiful horſe, with a 
gun ſlung acroſs his ſhoulders. His dwel- 
ling was among the neighbouring moun- 
tains, where, a ſtranger to refined and de- 
generate manners, he adheres to the an- 
cient and ſimple uſages of his fathers; and 
where his own courage and independence 
of mind have hitherto in ſome ure ſet 
the arms of the conqueror at dnn 
The neatneſs and ſimplicity of wal | 
the firm and manly expreſſion of bis eye, 
and the excellent condition of his flocks, 
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after a paſſage of ſeven days, entering the 3 
Pomeques, a place deſtined for the quaran. 
ine of I dach 1 e arrive” from: di. | 


quarantine ;—and-gave: thanks to God, for / 
e me in ſafety to the end 5 
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Angieat Hiſtory ; including the progreſs of literature 
and the fine arts; by William Rutherford, D. D. Maſter 
of the Academy at Uxbridge. 2 vols. 8vo. 145. in 
boards, [Theſe two volumes contain a view of antient 
| hiſtory, from the earlieſt ages to the riſe of the Mace- 
donign empire; mn be 
N. B. In compoſing, a work originally intended for 
tte inſtruction of youth, the author has ſtudied to ſelect 

his materials from the moſt authentic ſources; to ſepa- 
rate the region of fable from that of hiſtory; and to 
ſuggeſt ſuch views of human affairs as ſerve not c 
to enlighten' the mind, but to form the heart to virtue, 
and infpirs principles of true religion. 


2. A New Geographical, Commercial, and Hiſtorical 
Grammar, and preſent State of the ſeveral'Empires and 
Kingdoms of the World: to which are added, I. a geo- 
graphical index, with the names of places alphabetically 
arranged; 2. a table of the coins of all the different na- 
tions, with their value in ſterling money ; 3. a chrono- 
logical table of remarkable events, from the earlieſt ac- 
counts to the preſent time. In 2 large vols, 8vo. 12s. 
bound, or 108. 6d. in boards; containing above 1200 
pages of letter-preſs, and 36 maps, forming a complete 
Atlas, elegantly engraved, more accurate, and exhibiting 
more fully the new diſcoveries, than thoſe to be met with 
in any former publication. RIES 5 
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3. The ſecond edition, greatly enlarged and correct- 
ed, Mary Queen of Scots vindicated, by John Whi- 
taker, B. D. and Rector of mee eee. 


In 3 very large vols. 8vo. 1 J. 1s. in boards. 


Alſo, The Additions and Corrections made in the 
ſecond edition of the above work, by Mr. Whitaker, i 
one ſeparate volume, large 8vo. 7 s. in boards. 
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Bat, printed for Murray. 
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| 4te. by the ſame. author, 1 l. rs, boards. Theſe 


"yOu 2 the” Roman, the Romin-Britiſh, and 


the Saxon. peripds df out biff. 


F. Letters chiefly.from India, containing an account 
of the military tranſactions on the coaſt of Malabar dur- 


ing the late war; together with a ſhort deſeription of 


the religion, manners, and cuſtoms of the inhabitants of 
Indoſtan; by John le Couteur, Eſq; captain in his Ma- 
jelty's hundredth regiment of foot.” Tranſlated from the 


French. 8vo. 65s. in boards. 
: The fame book, in French, 4s. ſewed. 
6. Orations of Lyſias and Iſocrates, tranſlated from 


the Greek, with ſome account of their lives, and a diſ- 


courſe on the hiſtory, manners, and character of the 
Greeks, from the concluſion of the Peloponneſian war 
to the battle of Chæronea. By John Gillies, LL. D. 
4to. Il. IS. in boards. 0 t 

7. Stuart's Hiſtory of the Reformation of Religion in 
Scotland, 4to. 10 8. 6d. in boards.” © © 


8. A View of Society in Europe, in its Progreſſion 


— 


from Rudeneſs to Refinement; or, enquiries concerning 


the hiſtory of law, government, and manners, 4to. 15 8. 
in boards. By the ſame author. | 


9. An Hiſtorical Diſſertation concerning the Anti- 
quity of the Engliſh Conſtitution, 8vo. ſecond edition, 
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10. Annals of Scotland, from the Acceſſion of Ro- 
bert I. ſurnamed Bruce, to the Acceflion of the Houſe 
of Stewart. By Sir David Dalrymple, Bart. one of the 


Judges of the Court of Seſſion in Scotland, 2 vols. 4to. 
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11. An Hiſtorical View of the Engliſh Govern- 
ment, from the Settlement of the Saxons in Britain to 
the Acceſſion of the Houſe of Stewart. By John Mil- 
lar, Eſq; 4to. 18 8. in boards. 5 
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influence and authority in the different members of ſo- 
cĩsty. Zvo. 68s. eng zo OOF tA? 1 | of 0 P 

13. Campbell's Lives of the Britiſh Admirals, with 
maps and cuts, brought down to 1779. 4 vols. large 
8vo. 31. 8 s. bound. „ 

14. Dr. Macfarlan's Tracts on Subjects of National 
Importance: 1. on the advantages of manufactures, 
commerce, and great towns, to the population or pro- 
ſperity of a country; 2. difficulties ſtated to a propoſed 
aſſeſſment of the land tax, and another ſubject of taxation 
propoſed not liable to the ſame objection. 8 vo. 18, 6d. 


15. Lord Lyttelton's Dialogues of the Dead. 8vo. 
58. br RE i 4 a 
16. Captain Inglefield's Narrative, concerning the 

loſs of his Majeſty's ſhip the Centau, of 74 guns, and 
the miraculous preſervation of the pinnace, with the 
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